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GAUCH AND THE UPLANDS. 


A VILLAGE TALE. 


WRITTEN FOR TH! 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 
CHAPTER III. 


SATURDAY EVENING Post, 


The Upiands, <s we can just make out in the 
uncertain twilight, is a great r.mbling tenement 
of Elizabethan date; its white p'astered walls 
being crossed with the huge 
that epoch. 

In extent, in wealth of gybles, chimneys and 
weather-cocks, o: incongruous additions stuck 
on at various times to the 
of all sorts of ins and cnts— unprofitabl-, but 
pot unpicturesque—thence resulting, the Up- 
lands may fairly tate precedence of the Haugh. 
But even at firs! sight we see that it 'acks some 
thing of the well-kept, well ordered complete - 
mess that gives so satisfactory an air of suffi 
ciency and comfort to that tiiz and thrifty 
abode. The interior ' 
the Haugh, is {!! of ovk, dark and lustrous 
from age and rubbing. It is furnished in ranch 
the same style of old fashioned rustic simpli- 
city ; but the passages and staircases aro wider, 
the rooms larger and higher; while, in many 
‘of these, good modern windows have been sub- 
stituted for the small r apertures, which served 
‘to admit the gradging instalments in which by- 
one generations were accustomed to receive 
their limited allowance of light and air. 

The same odor of freshness and cleanliness 
that pervades the Haugh is discernible here, 
though with perhaps ratter less of the peculiar 
waciness of the firm-house in it; for neither 
‘dairy nor barn-5 ard—though the former is care- 
fully superintended by the amiable and exeel- 
tent widow who has so long presided at Farmer 
‘Mathews's hearth—>an boast of the riches with 
‘which those of the Hangh are overflowing. 
Could we look out upon the land round about 
us, we should perceive the same difference in 
the appearance of the two farms. 

With capabilities equal to those which are 
turned to such good account under the ener- 
getic sway of Farmer |’earson and his stirring 
diame, everything about the Uplands betrays 
the want of a guiding and efficient head. 
Gifted by nature with a less active tempera- 


black beams of 


original building, and 


f the bonse, like that of 


™ ment than that of his old friend and crony of 
im”? the Haugh, Farmer Mathews has suffered 


ia 
— 


deeply, first from the loss of his wife, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and again—and even 


» more severely—from the grief and shame of his 


gon’s disappearance ; suffering which he would 
fain hide from others ard from himself, under 
‘an appearance of indiffer nce, but which, in 

te of his determination to discard all remem- 


brought to so premature and disgracefal an 
onding—has worn into his soul, and impaired 
his energies, until he has unconsciously allow- 
“ed the management of his «fairs to slip into the 


Shands of the retainer s> frequently alluded to 


by the personages of our story. The results of 


which tacit delegation are evitent in the air of 


Spree: and almost of decay, which marks 


@ ‘everything connected with the place. 


oq 


r 


~-@xveptions must b- 


But from this general statement regarding 
the appearance of the Uplands, two notable 
3 made; the first having re- 
nee to the carden whera we have just left 


“our young frien is, and tLe second to that por- 


tion of the rambling old dwelting occupied by 


‘the members of Farmer Mathews’s househo'd. 
”™ The garden—bounded by a hedge of privet, 
+ laurels, and lsurestinas, closely clipped, and 
“too low to Intercept the riew—is, in the first 
+ place, @ lawn, of no great extent, but boasting 
gq a@‘tarf which—kept with constant care under 
| Aunt Mary’s supervision—is as smooth and 
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C thas ebe often sauntered, in the sadder days that | 
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‘thick as the pile of an Axminster carpet, and 
f that rich deep green not to be seen beyond 
the humid precincts of th» British Isles; and 


in the next place,—thanks to a liberal iater- | 
sprinkling of flower-beds, and a free permission | 


to) climb up tree or wali, wherever they can 


gain a hold, accorded to bonty-suckles, jessa- | 
mines, and the whole race of creepers, of which | 


‘they have not been siow to aveil themselves—a 
every wilderness of blossoms. Here, from hr 
abdphood, has Bessey tendc:| ber bees, and fed 
the innumerable pigeons that flock down at her 
call from the untenanted gab'es in the roof; 
and here, too, wher. the four children have so 
-often luxuriated in perfume and sunshine,— 
deep ia their lessons, or eager in their play— 


have followed those old heppy times, forgetting 
herself in anxious musings ou the fate of ber 
Nest brother, or revolving, with Aunt Mary— 
Jess sanguine, but not less interested than her- 
-sel’—verious impossible projects for clearing 
up the mystery of his disappearance. 

There is certafnly no symptom of decay 
vabout Aunt Mary's flower garden; nor about 
tthe well-stocked enclosure adjoining it, where 
‘thriving beds of fruit aod vegetables do equal 
bonor to her care. 

Nor—as we remarked a few moments ago— 
™ any want of judicious oversight visible in 


t vine house itself. The bed rooms, despite the 
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simplicity of their arrangements—are as neat 
comfortable as possible ; while the parlor, 
the especial glory of the Uplands, and Aunt 
‘Mary’s own peculiar sanctam—fitted up by ber 
out of the slender annuity which is all that re- 
mains to ber of better days—is without a rival 
in’ the village. 
jae is a long, shadowy, ret lightsome room, 
poking out upon the garden through a wide 


ear window at its farther end, and three long 
. 


French casements down one side, all shaded 


uM. py “delicate muslin draperies, and overhung 
ay with masscs of her favorite creepers. It is 


teense papered, and tastefully though inexpen- 
rs 


\ 


yadrance of his son's unwortby career,—now | 


furvished. On 
the walls are a few fine 
engravings, in plain 
gilt frames; and in an 
old book case of carved 


sively 


} 
' 


oak, is a very tolera!' 
collection of books. 
| Farmer Mathews 
does not often enter 
the parlur, prefening 
a lounge in his 
the sitting- 
Jack Hill, 
withheld by a sort of 
tacit understanding 
that his presence there 


own 
chair by 
room fire. 


| would be unwelcome, 

never ttemp‘s to 
cross its threshold. 
But as Aunt Mary 
justly considered that 
this room, being the 
pleassntest in the 
house, should also be 
the most enjoyed, it is 
here that 
pupils have been ac- 
spend 

some hours of every 
| day; associating their 
| lessons, not with the 
| bare walls and hard 


her young 


customed to 

















| benches of the village 
schoolroom, but with 
the brightest and plea- 
| santest influences with- 
| in the scope of their ex- 


perience; with the subtle charm of surroundirgs ; finding the attention of the c »mpany directed 

more refined than those to which they are habitua- | 
| 

ted elrewhere; with the beauty of the flowers, | something might really be the matter after all. 


the turf, and the sunshine outside ; and especial y | 


with Aunt Mary’s neat, black silk gown, her | 
geatie voice and smile, and her unwearying 
kindness. And in this room, since the break- | 
ing-up of the joyous circle that assem)led in it | 
day by day, for so many years, Aunt Mary and | 
Bessy still pass their quiet afternoons. 

The sort of better kitchen which—as in most 
farm houses of its class—serves as the general | 


shiny, and as hospitable as the cosy apartment 
with which we have already made acquaintance | 
atthe Haugh. And to this room, where the 
two families are now assembled—awaiting the 
return of the walkers—we must now betake 
ourselves. 

Farmer Pearson has more than once looked | 
out into tue garden, in the hope of being able | 
to announce the return of the wanderers; for 
the good man is hungry, and a tempting sup- | 
per —consisting of cold fowls and bam, a cur- | 
rant and raspberry pie, and a vast China bow! 


licious cream —is already on the table. 

Aunt Mary and Dame Pearson, are deep in 
| amicable talk; Jack Hill, who has just entered 
| the kitchen, sits in a corner beside the fire; 
| and Farmer Pearson, and his host, are both 





| waxing somewhat impatient, when steps are 


heard in the garden; and in another moment | 
| our young friends find themselves in the midst | 
| of a group of kindly faces, and a chorus of 
| cheerful voices. 
| Harry looks the least little bit conscious and 
| bashful, but proud and happy withal, as Aunt | 
| Mary and Farmer Mathews shake him cordially 
| by the hand; and Bessy’s gentle face is cover- 
| ed with blushes, which, however, no one has | 
| time to see, for Darae Pearson embraces her 
| heartily in her good, motherly way, and ber | 
| husband, following the dame’s example, gives 
| her one of his bouncing salutes on each cheek. 
| But poor Bessy finds it unusually difficult to 
| get her bonnet-strings untied ; so much so, in- 
| deed, that a handsome curly-headed girl of 
| neatly her own age, whose rosy and rogui:h 
| face we have not seen before, but who is too | 
| like Harry to be any other than his merry little 
| sister Dolly, springs up from the stool on which | 
| she has been sitting at Aunt Mary’s fect, and | 
| hastens to her assistance. , 
| Farmer Pesrson meanwhile declares that it | 
| is very lucky the wanderers have got home at 
Jast, as he had been on the very point of set- | 
ting out to look for them, with the aid of all 
the ploughboys and lanterns to be townd on) 
the premises 

«‘{ wish you had done so, father,’’ returns 


| Harry, laughieg, ‘‘ not that we were in danger 


of losing our way, bat because Bessy fancied 
once or twice that she heard something moving 

on the other side of the hedge ; and though we | 
could eee nothing in the dark, there is no know. 

ing what we might have discovered with the 

help of the lanterns.”’ / 

As Harry says this, he fixes his eyes full 
upon Jack Hill, who sits quite still in his cor- 
ner, taking no part in the bustle that has fol- 
lowed the entrance of the young pair, but 
smiling with a disagreeable sterootyped smile 
habitual to him. Is it Harry’s fancy, or does 
that sallow, restless face, with its pale, curve- 
less lips slightly drawn down at the corners, 
and its small, ferret-eyes that never yet looked 
steady into any waver beneath his 
searching gtance? how- 
ever, its owner at once recovers his se)f-pos- 
session, ani rises from his chair as though to 
shake hands with him. [Kot Harry, who would 
seoner touch a snake at this moment than the 
coli palm of Jack Hill, pretends not to see the 
s‘ill laughing at 


others, 
If it do so waver, 


movement, and turns away ; 
an idea which he declares must have beea sug- 
gested entirely by Bessy’s nervousness. 

«“ But Bessy never used to be nervous,’ re- 
marks Dame Pearson, who is ratber given t 
iteral interpretations. 

« Nor is she now,’’ says Aunt Mary, looking 
anxiously at Bessy; «‘I hope, dear, you bave 
not taken cold ?”’ 

« Oh, no, Aunt Mary, there is nothing the 
matter,” returns Bessy, so much distressed at 


rallying point of the family, is as bright, as | 


|ye hear this?’ an’ «Qh, John, did ye hear 
of fresh strawberries, flanked by a jug of de- | 


| tighter every time I says ‘ No, I didn’t hear 


| merged for a time in the vigorous play of 


| thews produces a bottle of old port, and an. 


| high tides. 


| is conscious of a pang at his heart as he calls 


| Mary—yet certainly not unrememDered. 





THE 


to herself, that she begins to look as though 


«Tut! tut! there’s naught amiss I’ll be 
bound, Aunt Mary!” interposes Farmer Pear- 
son, “ why, were there e’er a couple o’ young 
sweethearts yet, as were sent out into the 
fislds by theirselves, ‘specially when it’s past 
sundown, that didn’t hear summit behind ’em. 
Why, bless ve, they never miss it; an’ I s’pose 
they never will. When ry dame there used 
to go a‘courtin’ wi’ me in the woods down by 
Marley’s IIolt, she always heard somebody, 
reg’lar, behind every tree. An’ sure enow, 
them woods never is very quiet; wha’ wi’ the 
wind in the tops o’ the trees, wi’ the birds 
awhiskin’ in an’ out under the leaves, an’ the 
bits o’ twigs breakia’ short off, and droppin’ 
about ne. Bat Lo:d love ye! it were just 
the very same when we was out past the woods, 
an’ onto the common, where ye could see a 
good mile on each side 0’ ye, an’ not so much 
asa bush where any livin’ thing could ha’ hid 
itself. ‘Twere every minute, ‘Oh, John, did 


that?’ an’ she aholdin* on to my arm a'l tho 


nothin’; for o’ coorse I didn’t hear nothin’, 
an’ how shonld J, when there wer’n’t nothin’ 
to hear, an’ nothin’ could ha’ been near us, or 
we should ha’ seen it.”’ 

The laugh which fol'ows this explanation of 
the matter serves to cover Bessy’s confusion ; 
and a signal from Aunt Mary being followed 
by the appearance of a great dish of eggs and 
bacon, and another of savory green peas, 
which take their place among the good things 
alrealy en the table, the happy party draw at 
once round the board. Farmer Mathews says 
a grace, to which Farmer Pearson responds 
with a jolly ‘*Amen!” and conversation is 


knives and forks. 
When the repsst—to which full jastice has 
been done—is drawing to a close, Farmer Ma- 


other of sherry of equal age, both drawn forth 
for the occasion from a small stock which was 
laid in at the time of his own wedding, and is 
reserved exclusively for the very highest of 


In spite of his determination to think of no- 
thing but Bessy’s happiness, Farmer Mathews 


to mind how this wine, that should have been 
brousht out also when his lost son became of 
age, bad been Jeft in the cellar when that day 
arrived; a day not spoken of in the family | 
when it cams—save between Bessy ond Aunt | 





But he puts away the unwelcome thought, 
and exclaims, with a glance across the table at | 
his old friend, 

« We ha’ dronk to our children’s health an’ | 
happiness this arternoon, in your dame’s good | 
wine, neighbor; an’ now we must drink to the | 
same in mine.”’ 

«s Wi’ all my heart,”’ returns Farmer Pear- 
son, as his host, having filled the dame’s glass | 
and his owas, pushes the bottles towards him ; 
«I know this wine of old, an’ I doubt it ne’er | 





WANDERER'S RETURN. 


for himse'f, and Farmer Mathews, holding up 
his glass, is about to propose the toast of the 
evening, the sound of horses’ feet is heard ra. 
pidly approaching the house. 

Now, there is nothing in the sound of horses’ 
feet, abstractly considered, that need create 
any great sensation in the hearer’s mind; but 
visitors are rare at the Uplands, especially on 
horseback; and such an event, at this hour, 
is absolutely without precedent in its annals. 

So they all listen and marvel; and as they 
listen, they hear that the visitor, whoever he 
may be, is not alone; for the trot of a second 
horse is now plainly audible. Curiosity and 
that sudden feeling of undefined and unreason- 
ing expestancy of which most people have 
been conscious at times, take hold of them all; 
and, for the moment, Jack Hill’s disappear- 
ance, and the toast itself, are forgotten. 

The new-comers seem to have stopped at 
the wicket, which is heard to open, a hasty 
step resounds upon the gravelled path, and 
approackes the door; and as Harry hastens 
out to meet the stranger, the voice of Squire 
Southall is heard exclaiming, 

«¢] was jast coming in search of you, Harry, 
as I found you were here. Excuse me for 
afew moments, my good friends,’’ he conti- 
nues, 48 the party within all crowd to the door, 
and invite him to enter, “I shall have the 
pleasure of paying my respects to you very 
shortly ; but I must first have a word in pri- 
vate with my friend Harry. So step this 
way with me,” says the good-humored Squire, 
taking Ilarry’s arm, and walking him off rapidly 
towards the gate, where Harry can just dis- 
cern a couple of horses whose bridles are 
thrown over the posts outside. 

«« My dear fellow,’ says the Squire, hurriedly, 
in a low voice, as he drags him through the 
gate into the avenue outside the garden, “ I 
have the strangest, the most capital news for 
you all—”’ 

—“Of Richard ??? demands Harry, 
tuous'y, interrupting him. 

‘sIt is, but don’t ask me one worm, my dear 
lad! In a moment you shall know everything. 
And now tell me, is Jack Hill in the house ?”’ 

‘* He was at supper with usa few minutes 
ago,’’ replies Harry, ‘he left the kitchen just 
as you got here. But he can’t be far off.” 

« Toat’s well,”’ returns the S juire, in the same 
low, burried tones, ‘‘ Dawes will be here direct- 
ly, with tome stout fellows to belp him, and 


impe- 


we must see if we cannot take the rascal into | 


custody without alarming the house.’’ 

‘* What!’’ cries Harry, hardly believing his 
ears at this intimation of the approach and er- 
rand of the sole peliceman of the village, «‘ has 
he really been at the bottom of it all?” 

« Every bit of it—bat wait till you hear poor 
Dick’s story,” replies the Squire. 

«‘ But where is he?’ cries Harry, almost 
beside himself with impatience. ‘ Where is 
he? Let me see bim ?”’ 

«Why there he is!’’ exclaims the Squire, 
pointing to a tall figure, closely muftied in a 
cloak, and standing a littl withdrawn under 
the shade of the trees s> that he had hitherto 
escaped Fharry’s observation. ‘‘ Now Dick, my 
boy, down with the mufflers! Here’s Harry!’’ 


| Mary, let me fill for you. 


were drunk, an’ ne’er will be, on a better oc- he continues, but before he has fiaished his 
casion, nor wi’ truer good will. Now, Aunt | sertence, the stranger has thrown aside his 
Yes, yes, | remom- | cloak, and the two young men have sprung 
ber; sherry, 0’ course, faithful to old friends, | into each others’ arms; Dick tobbing and 
as usual, eh?” he continues, pouring out a laughing convulsive’y in the seme breath, and 
glass for her, and thea proceeding to fill his | Harry tcarcely kss affected as be embraces 


own. * God bless my soul! Jack Hill, why, | the long-lost friend of his boyhood, the brother | 


ye’rs not goin’ off wi’out drinkin’ the toast, | so dear to Bessy. 
man?” he exclaims, bis band arrested in the| ‘ Dear Dick! welcome, welcome home!”’ he 


extremity of his surprise, as the individual thus | manages to say, at last; ‘‘ but where on carth | 


aposiropbized suddenly rises from his seat, and have you been all this time, and what does it all 

makes for the door. | mean ?”’ he inquires, half stupefied by the sud- 
«I forgot to bid Bill bring up the foal from | deaness of this re-appearance, as he peers into 

the grass field; I shall be back directly,” an- his face, vainly endeavoring to distinguish his 

swered Jack Hill, hastily turning bis ashy, | features in the dim starlight. 

unguiet face towards him as be quits the| ‘ Why it means just this,’ interposes the 

rvom. | Squire, before Richard has time to reply, ‘t2at 
‘“« An ugly, ill mannered lout !’’ mutters Far- | we bave all made the most shocking blunder, the 


kindly on the shoulder | with his father on one side of him, and Aunt 


of the agitated young 


Mary on the other. Farmer Mathews is still 


maa, ‘you've wea- | in a sort of bewilderment that causes him every 


thered the storm, you 
know, aod are fairly in 
sight of port. You'll 
anchor in smooth water 
for the rest of your 
days, and mpiy the 
old man for all he 
has suffered on byour 
account!” 

At this moment 
Dawes and his men 
make their appearance 
coming quietly up the 
avenue, and await the 
Sqnuire’s directions for 
the «x ¢nrtion of their 
duty. 

«As you say that 
Jack Hilt is somewhere 
about the Douse,’’ re- 
marks the Squire, turn- 
ing to Harry, “ Dawes 
will goin by the back 
door, and have a look 
for him, while the 
others station them- 
selves round the cut. 
side of the house, so as 
to cut short his retreat 
should he take the 
alarm, and try to give 


} 
| 


us the slip. So I shall | 


leave you here for a few 
minutes, Harry; and 


of breaking the news of his return to his friends 
with as little delay as may be.”’ 

While the Squire draws off his forces, the 
young men, left alone together, converse in 
esger whispers; and Dick imparts to his old 
friend an outline of the facts necessary to esta 
blish his justification. After a short absence, 


Jaw into the house through a back door, and the 
rest of his forces posted to his worshipful sa- 
tisfaction—hastens back to his young friends in 
the pleasing belief that the guilty party is fairly 
netted ; and, it having been determined that 
Hlarry shall undertake the task of announcing 
the wanderer’s return, accompanies Dick into 
the garden, and with his protege, takes up his 
stand as near to the outer door of the sitting- 
room (still ajar) as he deems it prudent to 
approach while awaiting the result of Harry’s 
mission. 

Harry, meantime, has returned into the 
midst of the group whose proceedings have 
been so unexpectedly interrupted, and who 
are anxiously waiting for his reappearance. 

He has some difficulty in controlling his 
emotion, but one glance at Bessy—who has 
risen from her chair, her eyes dilating with the 
intensity of the forebodings ehe cannot shape 
into words, and her hands clasped in mute 
«ntreaty as she gazes into his face—thrills him 
with the consciousness of the happiness of 
which he is the bearer, and nerves him for the 
|tasx. Looking steadily at Farmer Mathews, 
| who, wire it not for the trouble in his eye, 
| and a slight yuivering about the mouth, might 
| be turned into a statue, so rigid, so cold, and 
so white has he grown as he meets his glance, | 
Harry utters, in a low, solemn, but joyfal tone | 
that goos to every heart in the little circle, the 
touching words of the parable, ‘*He was 
dead, but is alive again; he was lost, but is 
found !”’ 





the Sijuire—hbaving seen the emissary of the | 
| I know it myse!f; and what I cannot now ex- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


you and Dick must decide upon the best way | 





The stern o!d man bows his head with a 
stifled cry, acry of pain; while Bessy, spriog- 


murmurs joyfully, 

«© Oh, I knew be would cone back! 
God ! thank God!’’ and the rest of the party, | 
speechless with astonishment and curicsity, | 
gatber about them listening eagerly 
tidings. | 

«Yes, he is indeed come home, like the | 


‘and yet, Heaven be prais 
he. For we have all been de 
appearances, and Richard is come back to us| 
innocent of all the crime and shame of the 
past; innocent of everything but the boyis 
impatience that drove him from hishome!”” | 

«Innocent! he is come back innocent ?— | 
where is he, where is he 


revulsion of feeling that follows this announce- 
ment, and starting tc his feet as though to seek | 
him. 

«Here he is! here he is! Hurrah!” an- 
swers the bearty voice of the Squire, who) 
dashes the door wide open, and waves his 
hat, as the long lost son rushes into his father’s 
arms. 

‘: My father, forgive me all the trouble I | 
have caused you!’ sobs the son, his face bu- 
ried in the old man’s bosom. 

«« My boy, my dear, dear Dick, forgive me! 
| forgive us all!’ is all that his father, his stern- 
| ness dissolved in tears of happiness, can ut- 





| ter, as he clasps the long lost wanderer to his 
| heart. 

Bat the scere that follows this recovery and 
reconciliatien ! 

Dick is hugged and kissed and shaken hands 
with by everybody together, and then by them 
| all one after another ; and it is only when tears | 
have succeeded to this first overwhelming ex- 
'citement, and smiles have again succeeded to 
| tears, that they gather round him in tolerable 

quiet to hear the story of his absence and re- | 


mer Mataews, in am indignant aside, audible most extraordinary mistake ; a great crime has | turn; the Squire, meantime, satisfied with the | 


only to the dame and to us. 


In the pause that follows Jack Hill's unex- going on for all these years—and an innocent 


| been committed—or rather a series of crimes, | reception of his protege, and desirous of ascer- 


| taining the result of the search after Jack Hill, 


pected retreat, and while Harry, succeeding man has been cruelly slandered, while the real | leaving the room, and going off to confer with 
his father in the temporary custody of the de- | criminal is still at large! But cheer up, my | the policeman. 


canters, is pouring out for the two girls and | dear fellow!” he continues, laying hit hand 


At length Dick ia suffered to occupy a chair, 
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now ard thea to press his son’s hand—which 
he holds in his own—as though to satisfy him. 
self of the reality of his presence. Aunt 
Mary's placid face is lighted up with unspeak- 
able happiness as she follows every look and 
movement of her adopted child; and Bessy, 
who has jumped up adozen times from the 
s‘ool at his feet, to throw ber arms round his 
neck, and kiss him in the extremity of her 
delight, is now content to sit still and await 
his story. 

Farmer Pearson, who shares heartily in the 
general joy, and as we must do him the justice 
to observe, does not even regret the loss of the 
Uplands, which will probably be one of the 
many consequences of Richard’s return, and 
his dame, whose eyes are still moist as she 
smiles on her favorite, have drawn their chairs 
close in front of the central group; and Harry 
stinds just behind Bessy, with his pretty sister 
seated beside him. 

The latter, we may observe, is somewhat 
awe-stricken at finding her boyish friend of 
other days metamorphosed into a handsome 
young man, of five and-twenty, with bronzed 
complexion, luxuriant moustasbe, and the alr 
of easy self command that tells of travel, and 
experience in the ways and haunts of men.— 
Nor is this unusual bashfulness of Harry’e 
merry little sister at all diminished by more 
than one glance of admiration and pleasure 
of which she has been conscious on the part of 
her old playmate. 

* And now for thy story, my lad! Bogie 
at the very beginning, an’ tell us a’ about thy 
goin’ away, an’ the money, an’ why thou stay- 
ed away so long, an’ a’ the rest o’ it!” says 
Farmer Pearson, impatient, as they are, for the 
clue to the mystery. 

“It is but littl I have to tell, my good 
friend,”’ replies Richard, his face darkening af 
the thought of the cloud that has so long rested 
on his name, ‘¢ but you shall know all as far as 


plain, will very soon, I hope, be made clear to 
all of us. It will give you pain, my dear 
father,” he continues, lookiag iato the old 
man’s face, to kaow that one whom you have 
sheltered and trusted for so long, is a heartless, 
designing villain; but the truth must bs told, 
and if the consequences of his crimes falls a8 
last on his own head, he will have only himself 
to blame for it.’’ 

‘An’ so it’s that Jack Hill as ha’ been at 
the bottom o’ all the mischief, is it? Blame 
the fellow! I never could abide him!’ cries 
the impetuous Farmer Pearson, while Farmer 
Mathews starts and turns pa'e at the name, 
‘ but what are we a’ a-thinking of ?’’ he con- 
tinues, springing to his feet, ‘‘we ought to be 
lookin’ arter that chap wi’out losin’ a moment, 
or be’!l be makin’ off as soon as c’er he gets 
wind o’ Dick’s comin’ home! Come, Harry, 
come Dick, come along both o’ ye,’’ he ex- 
claims, hurrying off toward the door that leads 
to the interior of the house. 

‘; Nay, father, we should only give the 
scoundrel the alarm, by going after him,’ re- 
turns Harry, hastily placing himself against the 
door; ‘‘we must leave him to Dawes and the 
Squire, who have plenty of hands with them, 
and have most likely taken him into custody by 
this time.’’ 

«God forgive me,’? murmurs ’ Farmer 
Mathews, in a voice so low and horror-stricken 
as to be almost inaudible, and gazing on his 
son with a look of agonized inquiry, while Far. 
timer Pearson and Harry resume their places, 


| and Richard eontinues his narration. 
ing to his side, throws herself on her anette! ‘- You all know how foolishly, in those old 


before him, clasps her arms round him, and | 4ys, I had set my beart on going to sea ; and 
| how constantly I used to plague my father, to 
Thank | Consent to my leaving home. This desire of 


mine was always encouraged to the utmost by 
Jack Hill, whose professions of regard for me, 


for further | and of his wish to serve me with my father, 


had so entirely gained my confidence that I 
used t> tell him al} my troubles, and talk over 


Prodigal in the parable,” continues Harry, | #! my projects with him, Whetber it was I 
ed ! not altogether as | who first thought of running away, or he whe 


ceived by false | put it into my head, | cannot now remember; 


but when I found it was impossible to obtain 


| my father’s consent to my going, it came to be 
h | 2 fixed plan between us, and we were con- 
| stantly talking it over together. 


«+ At length it was settled that I was to take 


2”? cries his father, | the first opportanity of getting off, and thet 
joyfully, but half-bewildered by the sudden | J#ck Hill was to do his best to obtain my 


father’s forgiveness when once I was gone 

and this he always assured me it would be 
easy to do when his first anger at my disobe- 
dience had paseed off. 


‘: Things had come to this point between us, 
and I had saved up my money until I bad 
scraped together about five-and-thirty shillings 


' to take with me, when John Douglass came as 


usual to the house. And so we settled that, 


as my father would be a good desl with him, 
thus making it easier for me to get away in 


| case ef another refusal, that I should make one 


last effort to obtain his consent. Accordingly, 


| one day—when we had found that my father 


was going out next morning with Joha Doug- 
lass, and was to be away until night—we de- 
termined that this last effort should be made 


| that very afternoon. You all remember, I dare 


say, what happened. I could not obtain from 
my father the permission I desired, and hard 
words passed between us, which I have bitterly 
repented of many a time since then,” con- 
tinues Richard, with a penitent glance at his 
father, who raised his hand with a faint, de- 
precating gesture, and utters seme ¢jaculation 
inaadible to those sround him, “‘ and I made 
up my mind— backed, of course, by Jack Hillh— 
to lose no more time, bat to leave the next 
morning, as 8002 as my father and John Doug- 
lass should be ontof the house ; and thus make 
sure of a good start before thelr return. 1 
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therefore put together the few things 1 meant 
to take with me; and Jack Hill helped me to 
make up esmali bundle to be ready tor the 
morning.” 

« Did you put the little black Bible, and a 
handkerchief of Aunt Mary’s into your bun- 
die, Dick?” asks Bessy, eagerly, interrupting 
him. 

« Yea, I did; I felt that it would be sucha 
comfort to have somethiog to look at, to re- 
mind me of old friends and home. But why do 
you leok so mush surprised, and so shocked, 
my dear little sister? There would surely 
have been no great harm in my takiag them, 
had I done so; but it so happened that I did 
not take them after ali; for when Jack Hill 
came to fasten up the bundle, (and a very small 
one ft was!) be persuaded me to let him take 
them out, that he might put them back into 
their places, lest they should be missed before 
I got off, and awaken suspicion of my plan. 
But why did you ask me this, Bessy ?”’ 

« Never mind, dear,’”’ returns Bessy, grestly 
relieved by this explanation, and her face hav- 
ing speedily lost the unusual length it had ac 
quired a few moments ago, “never mind; you 
will know by.and-by.’’ 

«“ The devil!’ growls Farmer Pearson, in an 
indignant aside. 

« ] had no need to purloin anything of yours, 
Bessy!’ continues Richard, with a smile. 
« You remember the lock of your hair, tied 
with a blae ribbon, that you gave me so many 
years before? And the little leathern purse 
given me, one Christmas, a long, long time 
ago, by my father? I took them with me, and I 
have them still.”’ 

“My poor Dick!” exclaims Father Mathews, 
in a low, self-reproachful tone. 

« Well; the bundle was made up between 
us,”? continues Rishard, “and Jack Hill and I 
took it down in the evening, to the Long 
Meadow, and hid it in the hay. stack, that stood 
in the corner of the field, close upon the L—— 
road. Next morning, when my father and 
John Douglass were gone, and every one was 
busy about the farm,I left the house, went 
down to the Long Meadow, took my bundle 
from the hay-rick, and set out on my journey. 

“Jack Hill met me, as had been agreed upon, 
at the corner of the lane, just beyond the 
meadow. ‘I have been thinking,’ said he, 
‘that you ought not to go away with so little 
money, Dick. You know that I have not much 
to offer you; but I have brought this five 
pound note.’ And with that he took a bank 
note out of his pocket saying, ‘ just you give 
me whatever small money you have, and take 
this instead. You would be welcome to it all 
if you would accept it; but you’re so proud I 
know it would be of no use for me to offer it.’ 

‘. At first I refused to make this arrangement, 
telling him it would be too bad to take his 
money, that he had worked so hard for; but he 
urged me co much to take it—declaring he 
should be so much burt if I refused such a 
trifling service from an old friend like him— 
that, at last, not to vex him, I gave him all 
the money I had in my purse, and took the 
note instead. But I told him I only did it to 
please him, and on condition that I should re- 
p3y him the loan with the first mney I earned. 

«¢QOb, never mind about that,’ said Jack 
Hill, leoking, as I have often remembered since, 
greatly delighted when I had put the note care- 
fally into my purse; ‘you have paid me al- 
ready !’ 

« « How so ?’ I asked, rather wondering what 
he meant. 

«¢ Why, do I not owe everything I have to 
you? or, any way, to your father, so that it 
comes to the same thing,’ he replied, wiping 
his eyes with his pocket- handkerchief. 

“The devil!” again growls Farmer Peatson, 
while a movement of indignation and horror 
goes round the little circle. «‘ Why, my lad, 
that very fi’ pun’ note, I’ll bet any money, had 
been taken out o’ John Douglass’s pocket- 
book, wi’ a lot more like it, by yon curst 
scoondrel, only that mornin’ !’’ 

‘I think we may safely conclude as much, 
from what ’Squire Southwood has told me of 
the robbery,’’ replies Richard, «‘ and it was no 
doubt with a view to fastening the crime upon 
me,” he continues, his face flushing, and his 
eyes kindling with indignation at the thought 

of the treachery of which he bas been made 
the victim, {‘ that he urged me not to pass through 
1.—— without calling at tho rig and Whittle, 
and getting a good meal there before I went 
any farther; ‘as I must keep up my strength 
and spirits,’ he said, ‘if I meant to get off 
sately.’ This I promised to do; and after 
shaking hands with him, I set off at a brisk 
pace for L A couple of hours’ good 
walking gives a fellow a tolerab‘e appetite ; and 
as I meant to take the coach for a part of the 
way to Poole, I went to the inn, dined, changed 
the five pound note to pay for my dinner, anda 
_then walked some way out of the town on the 


Poole road, intending to let the coach over- 
take me, as I did not care to let the people at 
the inn kaow in which direction I was going. 

«J had not watked far beyond the tow 
when I heard some one coming up behind me ; 
I looked round, and saw a rough-looking fel- 
low, who appeared to be a sailor. He soon 
came up with me, and remarked that, as we 
seemed to be going the same way, we might as 
well keep one another company. I did not 
much relish the proposal, but not wishing to 
affront him, I made no objection, and we walked 
on together. 

«< My new companion was very communica- 
tive; and told me that he belonged to the 
‘Sally Mason,’ which he described as a splen- 
did East Indiaman, lying at Southampton, wait- 
ing to complete her crew. 

+ ¢ When will she sail?’ I inquired, beginning 
to think it the luckiest thing in the world that 
I had fallen in with this man. 

«¢¢She’ll sail as soon as «ver she gets her 
crew aboard her,’ he replied; ‘and that won’t 
be very long first, I reckon, for there’s a whole 
party of us as I’m bound for—not far off neither 
—old hands and new uns as we've been picking 
up; and if the t’others as are out looking up 
the land-lubbers ’a done as well as our set, I 


should say she might put to tea in less than a 


week.’ 
« « Do you think you could get me a berth in 
the Sally Mason?’ I now ventured to ask; 


rather timidly, I fancy, for I was half sfraid | 


that my mew acquaintance, who was a strong- 
built, muscalar fellow, might consider me but 
an indifferent recrait. But, to my great relief, 
he held out his hand, and giving mine a pretty 
hard slap, he answered, ‘ not a doubt of it, my 
hearty, if so be as you're in earnest; and as 


jolly a berth as you'll find afloat. Se come 
along with you!’ 

“ He now informed me that he was going to 
join his party at a place agreed upon, about 
twenty miles farther on, near the shore; that 
we should pass the night there, and resume our 
journey next morning, adding the assurance 
that I might depend on a hearty welcome from 
my hew comrades. 

“© So we walked on very briskly, on the best 
possible terms with each other ; and I was very 
giad that my new friend, with a delicacy I had 
not expected, refrained from asking me any 
questions about myself. 

«We had not gone very far before we left 
the high-road, and struck into a short cut (so 
he said) across the country. 

“Presently he took a large jack-knife out of 
his pocket, and cut himself a stout walking- 
stick from a tree in the hedge. ‘ You’ve no- 
thing like that about you, I’m thinking,’ be 
remarked, carelessly, as be put the knife back 
into his pocket, showing his stick at the same 
time with an air of triumph. 

**¢ No, I’ve only a small clasp-knife, but I 
think I could cut myself a pretty good stick 
with it, if I wanted one,’ I answered, feeling 
in my pocket for it. To my surprise, I could 
not find it; and I remarked that I supposed I 
must have left It behind me. 

«<< It’s no great loss, if you have,’ he rejoin- 
ed, rather contemptuously ; ‘a clisp-knife is 
all very well for a landsman, but we like some- 
thing sbarper and s'ronger aboard ship. You 
must get yourself one like mine at South- 
ampton.’ 

««¢ What for?’ I asked, in my simplicity. 

««<¢QOh, for lots o’ things,’ he replied, ‘as 
you’ll soon find out when once you're aboard 
the ‘ Sally Mason.’ 

‘¢¢T don’t know abont that,’ returned I, ¢ it 
strikes me, that a good clasp knife would be 
more convenient.’ 

‘‘ He gave a shrug, but said nothing; and we 
went on as briskly as before. It was now late in 
the afternoon, and he told me we had but a 
few miles farther to walk. This I was not sor- 
ry to hear, for I was getting tired. 

«« Presently he suddenly drew a pair of pls- 
tols out of one cf his pockets, and asked me 
what I thought of them ? 

«<¢ They look like very good ones,’ I an- 
swered, after having examined them, ‘ but what 
can you want with pistols on ship-board ?’ 


«¢ Why, nothing at all,’ said he, putting 
them bick carelessly into his pocket; ‘I 
bought ’em yesterday, of an old acquaintance 
o’ mine, who was so hard up for the rhino that 
he most forced me to take ’em for an old song, 
jast to obleege him. But you’re about right in 
saying them things ain’t ’no use aboard ship ; 
as for me, why I never fired a shet in my 
life; an’ what’s more, I don’t b’leeve I could 
even load ’em proper. But I can sell ’em 
again, for four times what I gave for ’em; and 
that’s just what I’m agoing to do the first 
chance I gets.’ 

«¢ Well—to cut a long story short—we walked 
steadily on, and by nightfall found ourselves 
close upon the shore, at a place called, as my 
companion informed me, Loomies’ Cave, 
where a sheltered creek runs up from the 
sea. (Here everybody exchanges significant 
glances with everybody, listening with increas- 
ing eagerness as Richard goes on.) It was as 
desolate a place as could we)! be found; not a 
house or a tree to be seen; but only a long, 
high ridge of sand-bank, and behind this, a 
bluff of steep, bare rocks. 

‘«©¢ But there’s no inn here!’ I exclaimed, 
greatly astonished at the bareness and wildness 
of the place of meeting. 


««¢ We shall come to it in a few minutes,’ 
said my guide, as he led the way behind the 
rocks until we reached a small patch of level 
ground, on which was a house that—even 
through the dusk that was now gathering fast 
around us—looked so utterly squalid and 
wretched that I could not refrain from express- 
ing my surprise at its having been chosen for 
our rendezvous. 

«¢¢ We sailors are not apt to be over dainty 
in choosing our lodgings,’ returned my com- 
panion; “bat I were raised in this country, an’ 
I know the place. I promise you we shall find 
a bench and a good supper.’ 

** Ag he said this, he paused, and gave alow 
whistle, upon which a dirty-looking woman 
came out of the house, and made some signal, 
which he seemed to understand, for he at once 
moved on towards the door. 

«¢ Greatly surprised at this proceeding, I in- 
quired of my companion what it meant? 


««¢ Why it means just this,’ he replied, that 
when a party of our chaps has been and en- 
gaged a place all to ourselves, we likes to know 
as tbere’s no strangers comin’ in. But I see 
the coast’s clear; so in with you,’ he added, 
drawing aside as we reached the door, and mo- 
tioning me to go in before him, 

«On entering the hottse, I founi myself in a 
dirty, wretched kitchen, where the woman who 
had answered my guide’s whistle, was cooking 
some sort of stew over the fire. The thought 
of cating and passing the night in such a place, 
Was anything than agreeable; but I felt that 1 
must not be more squeamish than my future 
companions, and as I was by this time both 
tired and hungry, and the stew was giving out 
a not untavory smell, I tried not to be particu- 
lar, and seated myself on a long settee that 
stood against the wall. My companion, who 
had followed me closely, seated himself beside 
me; and taking out his pipe, lighted, and 
smoked away as though periectly content with 
our quarters. 

«© We had not sat here long before I heard, 
outside the house, the same low whistle that 
had been made by my guide. 

«¢¢ There they are, all right,’ exclaimed my 
companion, without rising from his seat; while 
| the woman laid down her ladle, and went ont. 
That’s one of our coves, he continued, ‘ you 

mustn’t mind their bein’ rather rough a’ first ; 
| you'll find ’em a set o’ jolly good fellows when 
| you get used to ’em.’ 

«« All this struck me as very odd; and joined 
to the loneliness and disreputable appesrance 
' of the place, began to make me a little uncom- 
‘fortable. I saw at once that I had been very 
imprudent in putting myself so completely into 
the power of a set of men of whom I knew ro- 
‘thing, and whose movements seemed to be 
| conducted with a degree of caution that I 
could not but regard as suspicious. I now 
bitterly regretted the loss cf my knife, remem- 
| bering that I had no weapon of any kind about 





ié 


me but my stick ; whereas my companion was 
well supplied with arms. And it also occurred 
to me, that he had probably shown me these in 
order to let me know that he had them about 
him, and that he could no doubt make very 
good use of them nothwithstanding bis talk. 
All these thoughts flashed through my mind in 
an instant; and though it seemed very im- 
probab'e that I should bave been decoyed to 
this place for any evil purpose—for I could 
imagine no possible motive for such a course, 
on the part of my guide—I determined to be 
upon my guard,and to make my escape as 
quick'y as possible, should anything occur to 
strengthen my suspicions. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CLAIMS OF POVERTY. 

As the times press hardly upon the laboring 
classes of the community, it is not to be won- 
dered at, though much to be deplored, that 
words have been uttered at public meetings of 
the unemployed, both in this city and New 
York, which we are not accus‘omed to hear on 
this side of the Atlantic. At a meeting of 
Germans in this city, the idea that the govern- 
ment of the country was bound to supply 
them with either bread or work, was strongly 
insisted on ; while in the city of New York, at 


sand men, the speakers went so far as to 
menace the storekeepers with the forcible 
wresting from them of their commodities, un 
less their wants were speedily relicved. This 


personal appeal to, or rether demand upon, 
Mayor Wood. 
the name of Buler, said: 
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TERMS. 


The subscription price of the POST is $2a year (« ad- 
rance—served in the city by Cartiers—or 4 cents a siugile 
number. 

The POST is believed to have a larger country cireula 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception, 

The POST, it wil! be noticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family may al! find in its ample pages something 
adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Back numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being ‘‘ First come, first 
served,’’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. If the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, it is generally worth making a 
clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable 
mediurn for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, ard the fact that only alimited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns. 


PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 
WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enatann.) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author 
of ‘‘ ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,”’? ANNA 
BLACKWELL, &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


THE HAUGH AND THE UPLANDS. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 


The following will be published in due season :— 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


4 TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., &c. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS. View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND ST“CK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c For terms, see the head of this column. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Respectfully declined :—‘‘ That Stream ;’’ ‘“A Cry 
for Work ;'’ ‘‘ Wedded and a Mother;’’ ‘ Trifles ;"’ 
‘““Lake Pepin;*’ ‘* October ;’? ‘‘Comic Song,’’ 
‘‘Come to me in Dreams,’’ ‘‘ The Invitation;’’ 
‘<The Thoughts of Seventy-five.”’ 





SusscripTions.—The notes of all solvent 
banks will be taken in payment of subscrip- 
tions to Tue Post—although, of course, we 
prefer gold or silver. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in getting 
anything under a five dollar note to remit, 
should bear in mind that we send the paper 
three years for five dollars. All should also 
remember that in times like these, it is better 
to subscribe to an old and firmly establisned 
paper like Tue Post, which a “ crisis” in the 
money market scarcely affects, than to papers 
of a more transient and less reliable character. 





THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 
BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 
Duganne’s 
We 
think it will be much liked by our readers. 
As its name implies, it is a historical nove- 


We design commencing Mr. 
promised Novelet in our next number. 


let, and thus will blend instruction with its 
interest. Those wishing to subscribe to Ture 
Post will find this an excellent opportunity 


to commence their subscription. 





MILLINERY FOR THE MILLION. 

Housekeepers will be amused with an ar- 
ticle on our outside pages, bearing upon the 
subject of the dress of domestics. It is from 
an English, or rather Scottish source, and, 
while stating the pro and con very fairly, does 
not venture to come to a decision. We be- 
lieve, also, that a certain propriety should be 
observed by domestics in their attire—but 
any lady in this country who should presume 
to meddle with so delicate a subject, would be 
apt to find herself very soon without any help 
at all. Jn th's country, the many are the sove- 
reigns—and they know it. 

But putting aside the question of propriety, 
there is the question of economy—which is not 
touched by the writer of the article alluded to. 
That is the question. In our opinion, it is per- 
fectly preposterous for men and women earn- 
ing from a dollar-and-a-half to five dollars a 
week and their board, to dress like those earn- 
ing ten times as much, and even lite people of 
independent fortunes. No wonder that hard 
times bring suffering to so many, when 


| City Hall, where many speeches continued amid 


Mr. Wood: You propose to communicate 
our memorial only next week to the Common 


| Council, against which intention we mnust pro- 


test witt all our power. 
hungry, and myself, the only protector of my 
family, with sia children, being sic weeks with- 
out working. We cannot wait so long 
present misery. Why has the report on your 
message not yet been published? The Com- 
mon Council appointed, long ago, a committee 
of five, and gave them orders to make their re- 
port on or before the first of November. Now, 
| Mr. Wood, we are on the noon of the Sth, 
and no report Pas yet been given. The people 
cannot wait any longer. Their sufferings are 
cruel, and we cannot warrant that the people 


The people outside are 


in our 


themselves’? by employing physical power, 
with its unavoidable brutalitics. lie and his 
comrades of the committee had done all they 
could to keep the peace, but now the people 
ask for WORK Of DEATH. 

The Mayor, somewhat changed in his coun. 
tenance by the ardor of this language, replied 
to the speaker quickly, yet very kindly : 

In regard to these circumstances, he will 
promise to communicate the memorisl of the 
meeting to the Common Council this very 
ca urging them to decide without de- 

y. 

After some unimportant observations from 
the part of some other members of the com- 
mittee, tte deputies retired to the s'eps of the 


the hurrahs cf the multitude. 

Some orators exp!aincd the answers of the 
Mayor—exhorting the people to await pa- 
tient'y the decision of the Common C .uncil, 
at their regular meeting of this evening. 

Some voices: « We will hunger till Mon- 
day !”’ others, «* No longer!” 


At another meeting, some half hour atter- 
wards, made up as we infer of the materials of 
the first, a Mr. Bowles, said to be a blacksmith, 
but who wore very white linen cuffs, and had 
@ very white cambric handkerchief to wipe off 
the sweat of his brow, created by his speaking, 
spoke as follows :— 


Already many were in want and suffering, 
and werk they must and should have. It was 
impossible for him to say anything more than 
had already been stated at the other meeting. 
Bat he asked if it could be possible, that ina 
republican country, it should go abrosd 
that the people were letting their poor fellow 
creatures starve at their doors? No, no, it 
must not be; it never should be. He urged 
the workingmen to get a banner, and parade 
the streets. He wanted to meet to-morrow 
morning, at Tompkins square, and then pro- 
ceed in a body threugh the streets. Let them 
go to Wall street, and show those who have 
their pockets lined, that they wanted work. 
Let that be the inscription onthe banner— 
“We Waxt Work!” A committee of six 
should also be appointed to procure this ban- 
ner, and meet the people to-mo:row morning 
with it. Ifthe meeting would appoint such a 
committee, he would not fail to work with 
the, and they would show to the world that 
they were honest men, and that all they want- 
ed was work to keep them from starving. 
{Three cheers were here given for the black- 
smith.}] He continued: Could it be that in so 
glorious a city like this, s0 many poor un‘or- 
tunate creatures would go begging through the 
streets? It could not be—it must not be. 
There were no doubt many who would help 
them, but some one was needed to show the 
rich that the poor were in want. Well, then to 
Wall street they should go and proclaim their 
situation The moneyed men must shell out to 
the poor; and if they would not the musket 
would be their resort! There was no time to be 
watted, and acommittee should be immedi- 
ately appointed to carry out their designs. 
(Cheers ] 

A committee was then appointed to procure 
a banner. 

The suggestions and recommendations the | 
orators put forth were strange and startling. 

«Why, men,’’ said one fellow, who had 
mounted a post near the statue of Washington, 
«¢ don’t you know that there is, at this moment, 
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formed, which was done, and headed by a! 
banner bearing the inscription « We Want 
Work,’’ which was carried in front as the pro- 
cession moved on. 

Alout 11 o’clock, they poured into Wall 
street in procession, in masses— and in all the 
overier habiliments somewhat exaggerated be- | 
yond the natural costume, as in Paris, and in | 
Vienna, in order to create a sensation. Never 
theless, there was nothing riotous or disorderly 
exhibited— but there was an evident reverence | 
for the unaccustomed haunts of Wall street, 
and the purlieus of the Exchange. 


At the Exchange, Mr. Bowles made a speech. 





a similar meeting of some fou: or five thon- | 


latter meeting marched at its conclusicn to | 
the City Hall, and through its lea‘ers made a | 


Its spokesman, a German by | 


—their patience exhaus‘ed—-should «help | 


He said 


} Our banner tells what we want. See it. 


| There it is! 


“WE WANT WoRK!”’ 


bave it!) (Applause ] 
work, and must have it, or we must die—: 
worse, for we will never consent to starve to 
death in a country like this. We ask for no- 
thing but what is right, and we mean to sub- 
mit to nothing that is wrong. You owe us a 
| licing, and we mean to have it. [Loud ap-_ 
| plause ] We have come here among you, to 

show you, our tellow-creatures, what we are, 
} and to demand of you whit we mnst have— 
work, work, work—wherewith to earn bread 
and meat for ourselves, our wives, our little 
| ones. We must and will have work or bread 
| | Tremendons applause } 

We will Keep the peace—but we will show 
to the merchauts and wealthy classes here be- 
fire us that we are starving, with our wives 
and children—and that we must have relief.— 
All we want is work 

You wealthy men, here in this s'reet, and 
hereabeut, you have the power to re ieve us 
and you must doit. | Applans».] 

There are twenty miluons of dollars here in | 
} your street, idle, dcing nothing, not circula 
ting among the people, and you must ciren- | 
late it among the p ople, so that we can get | 
some of it to buy bread. [Tremendous ap 
plause.} 

There are many in this crowd who would be | 
giad if they had only a loaf of bread. fSome, | 
but iceble signs of assent. | ’ 

We suppose, however, that we will have to 
starve—but no, no, no—we will not starye.— 
{Great bursts of applause. | 

There are some who say we are the ignorant 
classes, who don’t Know how to keep the peace 
here, even here, in this place, with millons otf 
money about us starving here, though, and yet 
we keep the peace. 

We will increase in numbers every day— 
mark that—-in numbers irresistible in strength, 
and we will march through the streets with 
these increased numbers, day atter day. 

You, my friends, boys, you will Keep the 
peace, will you not? [Cries of « yes.""]) What 
we want is work, is it not, bors? Jtis all on 
that banner. Js it not there? [Cries of 
‘‘yes,”’ “ yes,”? © yes.’ ] 

Here the banner was put ahead, and th: 
crowd double tiled up Wall street, through 
Nassau. 

The astonishement of Wall street, its 
Bankers, Brokers, Bulls and Bears, was great, 
very great, and they hardJy recovered from it 
for an hour. All sorts of business for the 
time was suspended, and the windows and 
steps of the buildings were crowded with hu 
man faces. 


| —and We want 


co 





As to the “starvation” pleaded as a justifi- 
cation for these meetings and speeches and 
processions, we doubt the present truthful- 
fulness of the plea. We have reason to be- 
lieve that in this city, and we have little doubt 
it is the same in New York, a very large 
amount cold victuals 
by a diligent beggar in 
single In fact, 
with every 
eatables 


collected 
course a 
the 


of can be 
the 


it 


of 
rule 
housekeeper, to give 
those who apply for them, 
when there is reason to suppose they real- 
ly are needed. Often, however, these vic- 
tuals, if rot exactly suited to the taste of 
the recipient, may be found afterwards in the 
adjacent gutter. Now that cold victuals are 
not so palatable as warm, we will admit—but 
still men who can get even cold victuals are 
not, speaking with proper correctness, in a state 
of starvation. 


hour. is 
almost 


to 


It iv to be observed as somewhat singular, 
in this connection, that these meetings have 
been made up nearly altogether of foreigners. 
W hat is the reason of this? Are the mechanics, 
&c., of foreign birth, suffering more than the 
American? If they are, we cannot understand it 
—for they have the reputation of being able to 
live for less than the American workmen, and 
heretofore have been considered a very econo- 
mical class. We fear that of late years, since 
lager-bier saloons, and gy nnastic and musical as- 
sociations, have become so common, that our 
German population especially is forgetting its 
old habits of thrift and economy. 

One reason, it may be, that these meetings 
have not been participated in by American 
workmen, is that the latter have a clearer com- 





between five and six millions of gold dollars in 
the vaults of the white house yonder, (pointing | 
to the Assay Oflice,) and that money belongs | 
not to the merchant princes of New York, not | 
to the bulls and bears, bat to the people. | 
(Great cheering.] Why should the people 
starve then, when, within a quarter of a mile ot | 
this very spot, there are miilions lying at their | 
feet. It is locked up, to be sure; but, if love 
laughs at locksmiths, men, so does hunger.”’ 
[Great cheering ] 

Another suggested that the “ gold in ques- | 
tion’? was not under the protection of Mayor | 
Wood, or anyboay else in the city of New 
York; that it was in the custody of Uncle 
Sam—and that if Uncle Sam was disposed to | 
show fight, he would have to bring troops over 
from Governor’s Island~—and ‘+ what could 
they do before an army of tive or ten thousand 
starving men and women ?”’ 

The meeting then adjourned, and in half an 
hour only stragglers remained in the Park. 


The next day, according to agreement, 
procession of several thousands formed, which 
marched through Wall strect, and into the 
Exchange. 

Mr. Schmidt, the originator of the moye- 
ment, and leader of the previous demonstra- 
tions, then appearcd : 

He urged the crowd to abstain from any fur- 
ther proceedings until the decision of the Com- 
mon Council, which cannot come off before 
Monday. Yetit they wished to demonstrate 
quietly, and march down town in a becoming 
manner, to show their destitution, he was will- 
ing to march down town with them, and to 
address them at the Merchant’s Exchange; but 
he recommended them to beware of resorting 
to violence or bloodshed. You have nothing 
to gsi, he remarked, by rioting, and if you 
resort to it the citizens will have no more sym. 
pathy with you. They will gather together, 
arm themselves, and shoot you dawn like 
dogs. [Great howling and groans. Cries— 
« Put him away.”? Another cried—“ Then we 
can get into the stores ’] He did not want 
their applause, bat he deemed it his duty to 
caution them to remain orderly, and this was 
his well-mesnt advice, while he was advocating 
their cause. He did not wish them to starve, 
but he did not want either that they get iato 
trouble or even get deprived of their liberty. 

A strong teeling rapidly commenced to exist 
against this speaker, which was manifested by 
groans and hostile expressions of all kinds; 


a 





those who depend upon their daily labor for 
their daily bread, choose to attire themselves | 





like lords and ladies. | 


and several said that they would insist upon 
having relief in some way. 
Mr. Bowles then ordered a procession to be 


| the authorities, in a hard season, to be sup- 


| bei ng. 


thinking and gov-rning ani providing classes. 
| You have taken the responsibilty of our affairs, 


prehension of the Republican character of our 
institutions. The speeches of the orators at 
these assemblages, however suitable and con- 
sistent if made in Berlin or Vienna, are sadly 
out of place here. Let us suggest a few views, 
in all kindness, for the consideration of these 
gentlemen. 

Tn Europe, where the government is ma- 
naged by the wealthier classes, and the working 
men have no control of political affairs, the 
latter have an undeniable right to demand of 


effect :—** Gen- 
the government, | 
affairs, into your | 


They may say, in 
taken 
our 


ported. 
tlemen, you 
and the direction of 
own hands—on the that 
capable of managing them. By so doing, you 
have made yourselves responsible for our well- 
Now we want work and wages, and 
How it is to| 
You are the 





have 


we not 


| 


plea are 


you must provide them for us. 


be not our business. 


done, is 





and if you have made any mistake in your 


| plans, upon you, and not upon us, must fall the 


penalty.”” This, it seems to us, is both rea 
sonable and consistent language—consistent 
with the great idea upon which all aristocratic | 
institutions are based. 

But these workingmen leave Europe, and 
come to the United States. Here they are soon 
admitted into all the privileges of citizenship— 
they take part in the elections, contro! thus the 
direction of affairs, and the Government be- 
comes not their master, as at home, but their 
mere Agent. Not only is it their agent in this 
sense, but in an even more direct one—tfor 
probably nine-tenths of them generally at- | 
tach themselyes to the predominant party of 
the country. They are, therefore, both in 
theory and reality, rue Srare. Suck being 
the case, what consistency is there in these 
Principals turning upon their mere Agent—up- 
braiding it by implication for doing what it was 
expressly directed to do--and demanding as- 
sistance in the eame terms that they would use 
to the differently organized government over | 
the water? 


| or less parental in their character 


We have alluded to the great Idea upon 
which all aristocracies are founded. What is 
that Idea? 
working people are not capable of governing 
themselves, of managing their own great affairs; 
and, as a consequence, that it is absolutely 


' necessary, and forthe good of the masees them. 


selves, that the government should be lodged 
in the hands of the intelligent classes. Thus 
all themselves more 
and bound 
to provide for those under them as for so many 
grown-up children, 

Bat the Idea upon which this Americam 
Government is based, is a very different one. 
It is that the masses of the people are capable 
of governing themselves—of managing their 
, individually and 


aristocracies consider 


own affairs, small and great 
collectively. 

Now, when any body of our citizens demand 
nt that it must furnish them 
with Bread or Work, are they not thereby ma- 


of the G.vernm« 


king a public confession that they are incompe- 
tent to manage their own affairs? What say our 
German friends to this view of the matter? 
l.ook the facts. We suppose that the 
Working classes of no country under the san, 
since the very beginning of the world, ever 
have bad such constant work at such high 
wages—Measuring those wages by what they 
would bring in the shape of food, clothing, 
&\c.—as the working classes of these United 
States for the last five years. Certainly, if 


at 


| ever an opportunity was given men for laying 


by something for a rainy day, it has been 
affurded all of us for the period mentioned, 
And yet, two months have barely flown since the 


| good times vanished, and we have these mena- 


cing meetings in New York and Philadelphia. 
Surely there has been a great departure from 
the economic virtues on the part of the ma- 
jority of those who allege that they are even 
now ‘‘starving.’’ The Banks are blamed, the 
present Taritf is blamed, Credit is blamed, for 
the present ‘‘ hard-times,”’’ by the holders of the 
meetings alluded to. But, if these, or any of 
these, are to be blamed, whose fault is it? Who 
made them or tolerated them, or allowed them 
to be made ortolerated. But we can tell these 
gentlemen that, while man continues the fallible 
being he is, hard-times wil] cone—-whether the 


| currency be entirely Metallic, or partly Paper; 


or whether the Tariff be a Protective one, ora 
Revenue one; or whether there be no Tariff at 
all, and Free Trade be adopted. We do not 
mean to deny any iniluence to wise financial and 
commercial arrangements; we only mean that 
even perfect wisdom will never be able to devise 
a financial or commercial system competent 
to thoroughly prevent those sufferings which 
necessarily follow from the follies and excesses 
of men. When some plan js devised that will 
make all men honest and sagacious and pra- 
dent end economical— and keep them so—then 
may we look for an uninterrupted series of 
prosperous seasons, from the cradle of a man 
to his grave. 

But as such a system cannot be speedily 
devised, and put into operation, we must even 
comfort ourselves for the present with the next 
best thing to it—the great Penal System of the 
Universe, which is constantly acting toward 
the same end. Ilard times are an element in 
that Great System—and they do more toward 
teaching us to be sagacious, honest, pru- 
dent and economical in the future—and to 
keep us so—than any other means probably 
that could just now be adopted. For they :“e, 
as we have said, a portion of the Eternal Sys- 
tem with all the otber pains and sufferiogs 
that result from sin and folly—remedies not 
at all of a *‘ philanthropic’? and ‘‘ rose-water’’ 
character, we admit; but which lay hold of @ 
man with the savage earnestness of one 
snatchine to save his children from the savage 
claws of some ruthless beast. 

The farmer who saves not up of the fruits of 
a good harvest for the short-comings of a bad 
—the merchant who enlarges his style of living 
to the full limit of some prosperous year—the 
mechanic who spends weekly all he makes— 
like the bee and the ant who save not out of 


summer’s wealth for winter’s need, are taughé ~ 


by those stern teachers, Pain and Suffering, 
the cu'pable extent of their folly. These are 
Heaven’s teachers, ‘‘ who speak as never man 
spake’’—and whose admonitions are heeded ag 
man’s seldom are. 

And the theory of this government is to 
allow men the full benefit of these teachings, 


The Idea that the masses of the - 


~ 
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Whatever our people as individuals and pri- — 


vate associations may do, the theory of the 
government is, to let men reap as they have 
sown. 


grown men. It does not consider them as its 


It looks upon all its citizens as full- _—~ 


children, for whose short-comings it, like @ ~ 


careful parent, must provide. In acknowledg-\ 


ing the Individual Freedom of its members,” . 
it throws them fully upon their own Individual . 


Responsibility. 
interfere in aid of the poor and the suffering, 
and be consistent with its own theory. = 
But do not misunderstand us. While such 
is the Idea of our Government—and while . 
there is no absolute claim of any portion of ow 
citizens upon another, either for work or wages, 
we recognize the great bond of human bro- 
therhood, which binds man to man. Thus 
where there is no claim of Right, there may 
be an equally effective claim of Suffering. Cha- 
rity comes in where Justice ends. 
‘<The quality of Mercy is not strained. 
it falleth like the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the earth beneath It is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes 
And when hundreds of our fellow creatures 
are sufferirg—even astbe result of their owm 


? 


Only incidentally can it evets 


a 


§ 


improvidence— others who feel that they them- ~> 


selves are by no means infallib‘e, are enjoined 


by every consideration of brotherly and Chris- 
tian feeling to extend the helping hand, The ~ 


very weakness of our fellow Mem may be con- 


| sidered but as another token of thei kindred to 


ourselves. And as the beet jem feel moat 


deeply their need of mercy af the hands of the : 


Great Judge, so will they be the freest at the - 
proper time to extend the hand of mercy to 


others—remembering that «‘ with the judgment 
they judge they sball be judged, and that the 


| measure which they mete shall be measured te 
Therefore we trust that all will ~ 


them again.’’ 


s, 
a 
: 

at 


be dona which properly can be done, in aid of - 
the suffering poor this coming winter; atthe? — 
same time that we trust that roffianly violenga, “, 


and love of plunder, in the garb of poverty, 
will be sternly and immediately suppressed. 





% 
OIG” Justice is a virtue of the mind, reward- 


ing all men according to their worthiness, 
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“wagadge upon perusal, and can perhaps infer | name.”’ 
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DIVINATION. 


FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PofT. 


WOMEN FOR THE WEST. | 
The Cincinnati Times—somew bai to our sur- 

prise—discourages the movements in this city, 

designed to forward our unemployed female 


labor to the West. It says :-— 


“We do not know to what portion of the 
‘West the above article refers, but if it be any- | 
where in this vicinity the women in question |‘ Divination.”’ It is truly a simple affair, when 
had better be kept where they are now. There the principles involved are known, but it was 
are hundreds of women here entirely out of 4 master mind that developed those principles. 


— we tnd pe a a The first part, or subtraction of two arrays of 
from the present. In good times we can take “igures composed of the same digits dit!-rently 
care of all the women that may come along, arranged, involves some of the mystic proper- 
but just now they had better stay at home.” ties of the number nine. It will be found in 

all such cases, that the remainder, no matter 


If this be the case in the West generally, of 
course it would be absurd to attempt to supply bow the component figures are arranged, can 
@ market already full. But, having travelled be divided by nine without a remainder. Let 
ourself throogh the West pretty extensively this be borne in mind, and proceeding to the 
last summer, we beg leave io doubt that Cin- * cond part, take notice that the « father’s, 
einnati is, in this respect a fair specimen of the ™other’s, aud Apostles’ ”’ names, are mercly a 
West generally. We apprehend that through lind to mystify the reader. When any nun- 
the great agricultural districts, and in all the ber is multiplied by four, then inverted and 
gmail] towns and villages, there is a pressing multiplied by tive, the united products are also 
demand for female labor. We know tbat the ‘ivisible by nine without remainder. 
friends whom we met on our summer tour, quently, any number added thereto Iss than 
complained universslly of the difficulty of get- nine, will, om division, be left as a remainder. 
ting help—some being almost ready to pull up Now add this to the remainder of your first 
stakes and go back to the East, for this very ®u!trection (or intersperse the figures, the re- 
cause. sult is the same,) and of course on dividing by 
Why even through the sgricultural districts ine, the number thought of will be the re- 
of our own State, there is a great want of ™ainder, or if there is 0 remain 
female labor. In (hio the want is still greater. Der thought of was evidently nice. 
In Indiana and Lilinois still greater thanin Ohio, | The easiest process of division is as follows, 
Bat our Western friends need not fear being taking for cxample the figures of the probl 
overburdened with the supply. The great diffi- given :— 
culty is, to get the unemployed to go into the | p11s24 64 
country at all. We suppose many would rather | Add the single figures to make up nines and 
go iato a farm-house than starve—but we are | cross them out, you will find that the % is left, 
afraid others would prefer to run the risk of | Which is thy number thonght of. 
starvation (or worse) in the city, than to go Have I made it plain ’ Marr ——. 
even twenty miles off into the country. Thus! Lowiseiile, Ky. 
® correspondent of one of our daily papers 
says :— 


Mr. Editor :—I annex a solution of the pro- 
blem or puzzle in your issue of to-day, ex- 


Conse- 


HOW IT IS DONE. 
There is work for every “industrious wo- Mr. Ed. Sat. Eve. Post :—That piece of con 
man”’ in and around Philade!phia—if they will | juring committed by a friend, is done up by 


take it. Go to the ittelligence and employ- taking the list of figures and putting one above | accounts, she has succeeded, this Summer, in | Clue to its members. This agent, who was long | 
believed in that region to be the famous Vi- | 


ment offices about the city; they are full of |. 4, 
gitls secking places. Why do they not seats 


(draw a litre underneath 


et | and the 
purm? Because they will not take them! Fore | amount is 44; divided by ¥, leaves & for ar- 
many of them will nol go to {he country at all for | mainder, which is the number first thought of 
any wages ; they prefer to stay 227"t the city, and pat by—am I right? 

and live on their friends Others again have 
their price, and will not go for less. Farmers and me 
others are daily coming to the city, and offer to “ - 
take these girls wifhoul expense, and give them HEART DEATHS 
employment, at from seventy-five cents up to Jleurts oft die bitter deaths before, 
‘one dollar and a quarter per week, in addition The breath is breathed 
to their board. But they won’t go! they want bod member 
$150 and $1.75, and are very particular at rr 
that! Now, to send such tothe West ona 
trip of adventure is folly in the extreme. They I’ve sometimes looked on ¢ 
are needed here if they will take reasonable And folded hands of snow, 
Wages. And said, “It was no sacrifice; 
Tne heart went long ago.”’ 


Shelbyville Retu HAaLLowe Le. 


way 
weary tw vhts o’er 


e the last evening gray 


losed eyes 


We are afraid the above is too true. The 
ease of a city home, where everything is ‘so 
convenicat,”’ and where there is plenty of “ sv- 
ciety” to see the beautifal silks and ribbons 
the domestics wear nowadays, weighs heavily 
against what they belicve—ofitimes rather un- 
reasonably—the “ hard work’’ and “ drudgery”’ 
of a country life. It will take, we fear, a little 
touch of starvation itself, to drive many of our 
domestics westward. Still we should like to 
see proper opportunities provided for those 
who are not afraid of a little ‘‘ hard work’’ ina 
farm-house, when the alternative is idleness or 
dependence in the city. 


Oh, blest were we if every pang 
Like harshest discord viven 
Proved 


And lured us up to heaven 


t celestial bird which sang 


0G The Japaness have a tradition that Birds 
of Paradise are transmigrated doves that have 
died for love; and though their mates never 
sce them again in their transformed state, yet 
when they hear their note io the sky, it inspires 
the deserted dove with such delight as to make 
it unable to cease flying in circles through the 
air for several hours. 

OS™ A letter was lately found, in which one 
friend spoke so freely of another that it led to 
an irreconcilable quarrel. ‘‘I am surprised,’’ 
observed W., ‘« that such bitter hostility should 
arise out of so tiivial a cause.”? “Iam not at 
all,”? replied J.; “it is quite natural; for a 
Sriend becomes a fiend if you drop a letter.’’ 





THE TIMES. 

It is pleasant to be able to chronicle a con- 
tinued improvement in the money market. 
The constant flow of the precious metals into 
the country, has already had considerable effect 
upon financial affairs. Stocks still have an up- 
ward progress, and it is evident that private 
capitalists are beginuing to seck investments, 
as they regain their confidence in various kinds 
of securities. It secms to be generally admit- 
ted that we have touched the bottom of the 
diffi sulty, and that henceforward business affairs 
must, perhaps rather slowly, but surely mend. 


0G" A young lady can only look charming 
at so much per yard. A pretty miss in calico 
is a lovely woman in silk, and a charming girl 
in muslin is an angelin satin. At least she 
thinks so, and, as she is accustomed to say, 
who would dare to contradict a lady? 
than once I have tried to get my wife to pur- 
chase a handsome article of calico, and have it 
made into an elegant fitting dress, and then ac- 
of | Company me to « hurch in it, but to no purpose. 
She would consider it a desecration of the 
Sabbath. 

OS™ If you would not have aflliction visit you 
often, listen at once to what it teaches. 

0G" We have lately heard of a minister 
named Craig, who purchased a whistle, and, 
when his hearers went to sleep, he emitted 
from it a very shrill sound. All were awake, 
and stood up to hear him. « You are cettainly 
smart specimens of humanity,’’ he said, as he 
slowly gazed at his wondering people ; ‘when 
I preach the Gospel, you go to sleep; when I 
play the fool, you are wide awake.’’ 


More 


Hien Rares or Inrerest.—The Bank 
England has raised its rates to 8 per cent., the 
Bank of France to 7) per cent., and the Bank 
of Hamburg to °) per cent. In view of the re- 
cent doubling of the general rates of interest in 
Europe, it becomes a question whether the 
legal rate in this State, six per cent., is not 
lower than what capital is fairly worth. Strange 
that the great increase of late years of the 
amount of coin and bullion, should thus have 
produced a corresponding increase, instead of 
decrease, of the rates of interest. We suppose 
it is in consequence of the immense impstus 
given by the abundance of capital to the busi- 
ness of the world. 


New Publications. | yecereotewssse 


— Will eke with it his s« All admit it, 
All practise it; and be who is content 


SEEMING 
All live by seeming. 











The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 


Gains land and title, rank and role, by seeming ; 





vice 








Tur Drama or THE AweRICAN REVOLUTION, | With showing what he is, shall have small « 
By Cravs Jerraixs, M. D., (Dayton, Ohio,) is | In church, o 
the title of the first volume of a work which | 
puts our revolutionary history into epic form, to A man who 
with what sucvess the curious reader may | “ gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a 


j 


redit 
camp, or state. So wags the world 


—Old Play 


marries a frivolous flirt 


without venturing beyond the title page. US" By the aid of a microscope the mouldy 


Mrs. Hare’s Receirrs ror tue Muixiox, | substance on damp bodies sometimes appears a | 


T. B. Peterson, Philada.,) is a family diree- | forest of trees, whose branches, leaves, flowers 
y , , 
tory, in the useful, ornamental, and domestic , and fruit can be plainly distinguished. 
arts. o>” Old gentleman (affectionately).—‘ My 
Sxercurs sy Boz (T. B. Peterson, Philada.) | son, why do you chew that filthy tobacco?” 
is uniform with the cheap edition of Dickens. | Precocious youth (stiftly)—<To get the juice 
Tue Farners or rar Geruan Rerorsep | out of it, old codger!”’ 
Cuvurcu ty Evrorg axp America, By Rev. H. Co Wideswarth discourseth on a matter 
Hansaren, A. M., (Sprencor & Westhaeffer, | consonant with the times :— 
Lancaster, Pa.,) is a garland of biographies of | On, the wild fever of this mad unrest 
such men as Zwingli, Melancthon, Bacer, and | When batted man, amid bis bop 
Farel in the old world, and Boebm, Brand- | “es i" despair bis over anxious breast 
F Ww ee | Not knowing in the da:k which way he steers 
miller, Rauch and Wirtz, in the new. | With brokers on his Ice 
Tue Westwrxsrer Review for October, may Phat late 
be bad of Mr. W. B. Zieber, Philada. 


s and fears 


and subde sands 


seemed stones | ght t 


it now prove Ra 
sto BS, 

| He wr ngs imploringly his trembling hands 

And, just like those 


May fall upon him 





tn Scripture, prays the rocks 


C3” Jeremy Taylor, speaking of marriage, 
says—«< It is not written that in the beginning | From California; and, Lowe'er their power 
God created man rich and poor, philosopher | -pwoutd be to him, just now one 
and peasant, but male and female created he | tand eather the auriferous shower 
them.’”” There is a pretty long sermon ina " 0 let down 
fow words. 

07” Neither men nor women become what 

“they wore intended to be by carpeting their 
progress with velvet ; real strength is tested by 
difficulties. 

oo” A man that astosishes at first, soon 
makes people impatient if he does not continue 
in the same andante key .— |! a!) 

Oo” A Disuwrernesten Desire.—<«I wish 
you had been Eve,”’ said an urchin toa woman 
who was proverbial for her meanness. ‘ Why 

#80?” «Because you would have eaten al! the 
ple, instead of dividing it with Adam.’’ 


but prefers the sort 


delight 


Boulders of any size—be'll risk bis crown 

OF” True joy is a serene and holy emotion, 
and they are wiserably out who think laugh- 
ing wicked, or a sign of an unholy heart. 

oo A shirk is defined by the lexicogra- 
phers to be one who seeks to avoid his duty. 
, The world is full of people who answer this 
description. They are to be met with in the 
public and private walks of life alike. The 
| shirk it to be found in the field, the workshop, 
| the counting-house, the legislative hall, the 
, court-house, and elsewhere. Even the pu'pit 
| is not always free from his presence. 
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| LETTER FROM PARIS. 


tracted from “Notes and Queries,” headed | 


te toe num- | 


} 


Feeaxs oF tae Weatner—An IMPERIAL 
| Frouc—A Hist rotue Lapirs—Aw Acares- 
| asL_e Neigupornoop—Vive LA Ristori! 








Paris, Oct. 22, 1867. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

So fine an autumn as the present has hitherto 
been is hardly remembered by “ the oldest man” 
of this generation. Not only have fruit-trees 
been in blossom a second time ia various perts 
of the couttry, bat even now, when the leaves 





are falling, brown and baked by the heat to 
which they have heen subjected, young leaves 


bathing. They assured me that they should 


wrecked anywhere within a few miles of land ; 
and one of them, the mother of a numerous 
family, expressed her confidence that, should 


such an unfortunate necessity arisc, she would | of persons who informed her that a young sol- Cicero of the Revolution, to his sister, Mrs 


—— 


In a letter, addressed to a friend in this city, | 
NP a I OY IO Raat riba dg eee 


here, she recounts how, about ten days ago, | 


she was cressing for her first appearance in 
Medea, when she was waited upon by a numter 


A correspondent of the National Inteltigen- 
cer has brought to light a letter, written in 
1778, by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, the 


be able to swim for a considerable distance, ; dier, of excellent character, had been con- Hannah Corbin, of Richmond, Va. From cer- 
im the open sea, with one of her children cling- | demmed to death for having drawn his sword | tain expressions im this letter, it is apparent 


ing to her shoulders. 


against his sergeant, who had previously insalt- 


that Mrs. Corbin had urged upon her brother 


The singular lawsuit, mentioned in my last | ed and struck him. The Queen had been peti- , the justice of the claim of widows who were 
letter as about to be tried at the coming assizes tioned in vain to commute the punishment taxed for the support of government, to vote 
of the old city of Laom, so renowned for its, and these persons assured the tragedian that for representatives, using the argument which 


heroic struggles for municipal enfranchisement 


during the Middle Ages, is not the only re- 


their only hope was in her. 
**But what can I do in such a case ?’’ de- 


| was the main-spring of the Revolution, that 


“representation and taxation should go to- 


markable cise inscribed upon the criminal | manded la Ristori, greatly astonished, but most | gether.”” Mr. Lee did not see that the doc- 
calendar of that town; for a certain Lemaire, | anxious to learn in what way she could be use- | trise of representation prohibited widows, ba- 


are coming out on the leafless boughs, so that, | chief of a gang of most audacious robbers, 


. | 
in many places, the trees look as though we will then be placed on his trial, with a number | 
, that she will pardon him if you intercede for 


were in the beginning of Spring rather than of | Of his accomplices. 


Winter. But, though the middle of the day Is | 


still delightfully bright and warm, the fogs and | inhabitants of the neighboring communes of | 


The greater number of these criminals are 


chilly sir of morning and evening are warning | V'«ly, Harbomieres-en-Santerre, and Rozicres 


us that these fine appearances are not to be 
trusted. 
through the streets, and the sound of the saw 
is fre quent in the courts of tae houses, and on | 
The chest- 
nut roasters have a'so made their appearance 

within a few days; in‘allible sign that Summer | 
| has betaken herself elsewhere. 

The Emperor and Empress have left St. 
Cloud, with “the child of France’?—who is 
| beginning to walk slone—and have gone to the 
| hunting ctateau of Compiegne, a stay at which 


the pavement before their doors. 


resi¢ecce generally conclu¢es their Summer 
They are to retura to Paris ia a 
month, and “t-e great wor'd’’ with them; 
| after which we shall all settle into cloass and 
great ¢ ats Winter, and resume the 
city lite brok n up so completely by the heat | 
jani the ri/legia/ura of the list six months. 

letter I alluded to the determined 


woy in whch the Empress cont nues to amuse | 


ourmey ings. 





for the 


In a ‘ate 


This latter locality is the hesd quarters of 


Carts of wood are creeping heavily | the famous association of ruflians who, in 


1s21-2, spread terror throughout the whole o1 
the surroundiug country, pillaging, burning 
and assassinating, with an audacity that secms 
incomprehensible at the present day, and set- 
tisg a! defiance all the efforts of the local 
police to puta stop to their doings. 
men seemed to be utterly hardened to murder, 


| killing their victims for the veriest trifle; a 


household furniture of no 
Like the present garg, two 


few francs, or 
greater value. 


women belonged to the party, and were among , 


the most active and ruthlesy of them all 


This formidable band always laid its plans | 


with skill, and the utmost precantion, posting 
sentinels around the scenes of its crimes, and 
constantly managing to battle the vigilance ot 
the local police. 

The crimes committed by this mysterious 
bard became at length so numerous and so 


' " = ~ ° " : 
herself wheaever she cvn fiod, or make, any | frightful, that an agent was sent from tke Paris 


pretext for getting up something new. 


| < oing so to her heart's content. 

| The French ladies are cften good swimmers, 
and it seems that the Empress Eugenie is no 
less at home among waves than on horseback. 
Moreover, as is generally known, she likes to 
amuse herself in many ways not always in 


strict confority with the prescriptions and 
restrictions of courtly etiquette. If, at Fon- 
tainebleau, she managed so far to set aside 
these restrictions as to make the Emperor, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and the other great 
people there assembled, play at Prisoner’s 
Base, and lay siege to a hillock in the park, 
defended by herself and her ladies, it will be 
readily imagined that her long rustication at 
her marine villa of Biarritz, in the absence of 
her graver spouse, and with a notable relaxa- 
tion of the formalities with regard to which he 
is believed to .> somewhat exacting, afforded 
her mapy opportunities, not likely to be thrown 
away, for diverting her Imperial self much as 
though she were still the dashing Eugenie de 
Montijo. 

Swimming in the open sea, as I learn from 
one who was at Biarritz at the time, and was 
an eye-witness of much that went on im the 
neighborhood of the villa, was a favorite exer- 
cise of the Empress and many of her ladies, 
who appear to be perfect'y accomplished in 
that useful art. Wishing to vary the monoto- 
nous character of her baths by the infusion of 
the dramatic element into them, the Empress 
one day bethought her of contrivipg a ship. 
wreck for herself and her suite, who would 
thus have the excitement of swimming for their 
lives, combined with the pleasureable certainty 
of reaching the shore in perfect safety. To this 
end, she caused a boat to be prepared in such 
a manner as that, on a signal from herself, the 
bottom would fall apart, and all on board her 
be precipitated into the water. This ingeni- 
ous idea was carried out with great success. 
The Empress and her ladies, in their usual 
neat and convenient bathing costume, got into 
the boat and put out to sea; and when the 
boat was a few hundred yards from the shorc, 
| down wet the floor, and away went the whole 

metry troop into the water, splashing about 
| like so many ducks, and laughing and shouting 
| like so many children let loose from school, 
| (the Empress’s yoice laughing out as delight 
| edly as any of them) and all making for the 
shore as fast as the science of the frogs could 
carry them. 





| A second boat accompanied the swimmers, 
ready to extend all necessary aid, should such 
be called for. But nothing of the kind was 
needed ; and my informant, who had the fun 
of watching the whole affair from a neighbor- 
| ing reck, and with the aid of a glass, had the 
| additional satisfaction of seeing the whole 
| party reach the beach by the villa in perfect 

safety, and seemingly in a state of great exhi- 
| leration at the success of their frolic. 

Every human being ought to be able to 
swim. Not only would the possession of this 
| power by women be the means of saving a 
| yast number of lives, but the mere knowledge 
that, in case of necessity, women could use 
| their muscles as well in the water as on the 
| land, would do away with much of the anxiety 

felt by all partics on the approach of danger 
Nor is it only as a resource in case of 
accidents too ofven recurring, that the acquisi- 
| tion of the art of swimming should be urged 
on the attention of women. Cunsiderations of 
health and pleasure concur in this matter with 
the obvious dictates of prudence and common 
The mere dip in the sea which consti- 
| tutes, in general, all that a lady understands 
| by **sea-bathing,”? must evidently be a very 
dillerent affair from a swim, in which, instead 
of the body being subjected passively to the 
shock of the water, the most active exercise of 


at sea. 


; Sense. 


all its muscles is combined with the action of 
the new clement upon its surface ; while of the 

comparative amount of pleasure to be derived 
from these two modug of immersion, all swim- 

mers W ll probably be found to hold the same 
opinion. Some lady frien¢s of mine, residing 
near the sea, and baving learned to swim ina 
large pond in their own grounds, traversed by 
a brook, have been in the habit of going to 
the shore, where they exercise their newly- 
acquired powers among the surf and commo- 
tion of a bold and rocky coast. These ladies 
were eloquent in praise of their swimming- 
baths, which they pronounced to be infinitely 
more agreeable than ordinary bathing. The 
exercise iteelf they considered to be exhilira 

ting and delightful, and regarded its effect on 
the health as immeasurably superior to that of 





| 





By all| police with a view te the discovery of some 


doc, contrived to put himself on the track of 
the association, and at length succeeded ia get- 
ting himself a¢ mitted into the fraternity. For 
some time he was obliged to take part in their 
nocturnal expeditions, aiding and abetting them 
in the robberies they committed. In this way 
he acquired sufficient influence with them to 
prevail on them to abstain from murdering 
those whom they robbed, and was able to save 
the life of a woman whose house they had pil- 
laged, and whom they contented themselves 
with shutting up in her cellar instead o1 killing 
her, as they had intended to do. 

The aim of the agent in this course of action 
was to get the entire band into a trap, so as to 
secure them all at one blow; by no means an 
easy matter to accomplish. Yet his perse- 
vering ingenuity was at last rewarded by suc- 
cess. 

He suggested to the band the idea of mak- 
ing adescent on the dwelling of an old man 
who lived in the village of Berny, was believed 
in the country—where he held considerable 
landed property—to be very rich, and whose 
known avarice had led to a general belief that 
he was in the habit of keeping large sums of 
money in his house. This project was reccived 
by the band with acclamations, and the rob- 
bery, though a difticult and daring one, was 
speedily resolved upon. 

While the association was busy in preparing 
for the perpetration of this new crime, the 
agent was equally busy in preparing the trap 
into which he was leading them. Several bri- 
gades of gens d’armes were privately intro- 
duced into the house of the intended victim, 
with orders to show themselves at the first dis 
charge of firearms, a strong force of the gend’- 
armerie was hidden in the bed-room of the old 
miser, charged with the especial care of his 
safety. 

In the middle of the night, the whole band 
entered the house, and proceeded at once to 
the miser’s bed-room. One of the two old hags 
who formed part of the band, was clamorous 
for tha death of the miser, whose bedclothes 
she was bent on appropriating to herself. One 
of the ruttians who seemed disposed to follow 
her advice, was just advancing towards the bed, 
when the agent shot him through the head. 
The gens d’armes at once sprang from their 
hiding places, and a frightful straggle took 
place between them and the robbers. It is said 
tbat the agent had contrived to persuade the 
latter to come unarmed, which is scarcely pro- 
bable; but however this may be, the gens 
d’armes had the upper hand, and would proba- 
bly have arrested them all, but for a singular 
oversight on their own part. They had ne- 
glected to fasten the doors; so the robbers all 
got off, with the exception of one, who was 
killed in the affray. 

The old woman who had urged the murder 
of the miser had been wounded by a cut from 
a bayonet. She was arrested next morning in 
her bed, where she was laid up with her 
wound, which she pretendad to have got by 
falling on a stake, when climbing a fence. The 
rest of the band were speedily seized, with the 
exception of one of them, who mansged to 
give the slip to the agents of the law. 

The trial of these ruffians took place at 
Amiens. Twenty of the culprits were sent to 
the galleys, and seven of them, including the 
o!d woman who had urged them to murder the 
miser, and the one who had effected his es- 
cape, were sentenced to death. The latter 
was never heard of from the night of his fight; 
the other six were executed at Rozieres. 

This terrible example was insufficient to de- 
ter the children and relatives of the member~ 
of the gang from following in the same career 
of crime. 
scene of the exploits of a second association, 


comprising several descendants of these male. | 
factors, but which contined itself to robbery, | 


and stopped short of murder. The band of 
criminals about to be brought up for trial at 
Laon, is recruited from the same locality, and 
like ite predecessors of 1821-2, consists of 


ruftians who extended their operations in every | 


direction from their central point, executing 
their nefarious projects in groups, murdering 
for the most trifling gain, and filling the whole 
locality with horror and desolation. 


These 
} 
_ at last she sent me a magnificent booquet, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| the soul of wit,” it is “no joke” to be 


ful to the unfortunate soldicr. 
; 
«The Queen admires you so enthusiastically | 


him.” 

“T felt my blood run hot and cold,’’ says 
Mme. Ristori, « at this suggestion. What right 
hai I,a stranger, who had played bafore the 
Queen but once, to suppose that she would 
deign to accord me such a favor. How I 
finished my toilet I cannot say, for I was in a 
fever of agitation and anxiety. I went through 
the first act as though I were in a dream; the 
Queen was in her box, and applauded me in 
the most cordial and condescending manner; 


a most kind and gracious message. I at once_ 
determined to risk everything for the pcor fel- | 
lew whove relatives were waiting behind the 
sc- nes, their last bepe fixed on me. I sent to 
pray her msjesty to grant me an audience in 
her box. She sent me word to present myself, | 
and I hastened to use the permission. Enter- | 
ing the royal box, in my stage costume, fust as 
I was, I fell on my knees, and seizing the, 
(Jceen’s hand, which I covered with tears and 
kisses—for I was no longer mistress of my 
enotior—I prayed her, if my poor talents had 
found any grace in her sight, to grant me the 


| life of this yourg so'dier. « He has served your 


majesty faithfully for many years; his conduct 
has been excellent, save in this deplorable cir- 
, cumstance. Let your gracious heart speak for | 
him and forgive him, and he will serve your | 
majesty with the devotion of his whole life- | 
time!’ I cannot Cescribe the Qyeen's bind- 
| ness, She raised me up, with the most gene- 


"Sus words, and granted the life of the young 
soldier in the noblest ard readiest manner. I 
leave you to judge of the tumult that filled the 
theatre when his pardon was apn.unced. It 
seemed as though the people would have car- 
ried me intriumph. It was the proudest and 
happiest moment of my life; and to the end of 
my days I shall never forget it!’’ 

Of course the generous aftist is now the idol 
of the Madrilenes, and the Queen has sent her 
a crown of golden leaves encircled with jewels, 
Many acrown in this world of ours has been 
less nobly won. QUANTUM. 





CS A Mr. Kannard having proposed to re- 
establish the ‘“*Cork Screw propeller line of 
steamers,’’ a wit observes that Mr. Kannard 
ought to select another name for his line, as 
the ‘Collins’? line of ocean steamers is best 
entitled to the name of “ Cork Screw,” from its 
great success in drawing Congressional appro- 
priations. 

OS Exrremes Meret. —The following dia- 
logue ensued a few evenings since between the 
custodian of the Free Public Library at Nor- 
wich and an applicant for literary information : 
App'icant—-“‘ Have you Jack Sheppard ?”’ 
Custodian—* No.”? Applicant (promptly )— 
‘¢Then bring me Paradise Lost.’”’ Rather an 
extensive course of reading. 

0G lst. What is a slur? Almost any re. 
mark one singer makes about another. 2nd. 
What is beating time? Singing so fast that 
time cannot keep up with you. 3rd. What is 
arest? Goivg out of the choir to get some re- 
freshment. 4th. What is a staccato move- 
ment? Leaving the choir in a huff, because 
dissatisfied with the leader's requirements. 
5th. What is aswell? A professor of music 
who pretends to know everything sbout the 
science, while he cannot conceal his own 
ignorance. 

CS What a large volume of adventures may 
be grasped within this little span of time by 
him who interests his heart in everything, and 
who, having his eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him as 
he journeyeth, misses nothing that he can 
fairly lay his hands on. 


C> Great souls attract calamity as moun- 
tains the thunder cloud; but while the storm 
bursts upon them, they are the protection of 
the plain beneath.—Jean Paul. 

CG Dr. Hancock, an old English writer on 
water, gives an account of a woman who in the 
great plague of London obtained, through her 
husband, a pitcher of water from Lamb’s con- 
duit, and drank plentifully of it, not avoiding 
the cold, and so did not sweat, but was how- 
ever cured of the malady. 

‘ The glowing coal, 
O’er which the frozen beggar spreads his hands. 
Is of one essence with the diamond 
That on the haughty forehead of a queen 
Trembles with dewy light °’ —Alexr., Smith. 

OS Old Isaac Watts was not always grave 
and serious. When only eight yaars of age, 
he won the prize of a copper for the following 
etfasion : 

‘| write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.’’ 


03> Brown says that though <‘ brevity is 


| 
| 





«« short”’ on change. 





In 1832, the same region was the | 


Co «I remember,”’ says Lord Biden, « Mr. | 
Justice Gould trying a case at York, and | 
when he had proceeded for about two hours, | 
he observed :—‘ Here are only eleven jurymen 
in the box; where is the twelfth?’ «Please | 
you, my lord,’ said one of the eleven, ‘ he has 
gone away about some other business, but he 
has left bis verdict with me.’”’ | 

ov" A celebrated Frenchwoman said that) 
the greatest blessing woman can receive on 


| earth, is the continuance of the affection of her | 


husband after marriage. 

| (G> The bridal veil originated in the cus 

| tom of performing the nuptial ceremony under | 
| @ square piece of cloth, held over the bride-— 
| groom and the bride, to conceal the blushes of | 


| ving property, from voting ; but it was contrary 


to custom, in this country and Englasd, and he 
suggests as a reason for the omission, that 
‘* perhaps "twas thought rather out of character 
for women to press into those tumultuous as- 
semblies of men where the business of choosing 


_ h presentatives is conducted.” 


The writer who introduces this letter has ob- 


tained from a gentleman in New Jersey some 


facts respecting the exercise of the franchise 
by women in that State. By the constitution 
adopted July 2, 1776, the privilege of voting 
was accorded to “all inhabitants of full age,” 
who were worth £50 proclamation money, clear 
estate, and who had resided a certain time 
within the country. As this could be construed 
to include women, in 179 a prominent Quaker 
member of the Assembly, who was on a com- 
mittee to frame an election law had sufficient 
influence to have the act so drawn as to read 
‘he or she’? when referring to qualified voters 
—the reason for his action being probably the 
fact that females are alluwed to vote in the re- 
ligious assemblies of Friends. No charge of 
this phraseology was made until 1807, and wo- 
men often voted when the elections were close 
or there was any special excitement. In the 
Presidential contest of 1500 there were many 
instances of their voting in different parts of 
the State. At an election In Hunterdon county 
in 14/2 even some women of color were allow- 
ed to vote, and their ballots clected a member 
of the Legislature. 

In the year 1806 9 pew court house and jail 
were to be eregted in the county of Essex, and 
wuelr location was to be decided by a vote of 
the people. Strenuous¢xertions were mace to 
have them located elsewhere than at Newark 


and the contest created great excitement 
throughout the county. When the election 
was held, women of “ fall age,’’ whether sing!e, 
or married, possessing the required property 
qualifications, were permitted by the judges of 
the election to vote. But as the conflict pro- 
ceeded, and the blood of the combatants waxed 
warmer, the number of female voters increased, 
and it was found that every single and erery 
married woman in the county was not only *‘ of 
full age,’’ but also worth « fifty pounds procla- 
mation money, clear estate,’’ and, as such, en- 
titled to vote if they chose. So apparent were 
the frauds practised at this election, that the 
next Legislature set it aside, and left the 
buildings to be erected in Newark. An act 
was also passed restricting the right of sutfrage 
to free white male citizens of twenty-one years. 
And thus was extinguished female suffrage in 
New Jersey. 





oy” “Is a man and his wife both one ?’” 
asked the wife of a certain gentleman, in a 
state of stupefaction, as she was holding his 
aching head in both hands. «Yes, I suppose 
so,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then,” said she, 
‘*] came home drunk last night, and ought to 
be ashamed of myself.” 

fo" Here are two new and very good anec- 
dotes of Douglas Jerrold. When a plain, 
not to say ugly, gentleman intimated his in- 
tention of being godfather to somebody’s 
child, Jerrold begged him not to give the 
youngster his “mug.” A wild Republican 
said profanely that Louis Blanc was “next to 
Jesus Chiist.”? ‘On which side ?”’ asked the 
wit. 

0S” The elastic tissue packed within each 
hoof of a horse is so folded backward and for- 
ward, that it would present a surface of four 
feet square were it spread out. Thus his 
limbs and the entire weight of his body rest on 
spring cushions packed in boxes. 


0G” Mankind should learn temperance from 
the moon; the fuller she gets, the smaller her 
horns become. 

‘An!’ exclaimed one of John’s admiring friends, 
He’s got the law rightat his finger’s ends.”’ 

‘* Yes—and he needs it there,’’ responded Ned, 

‘* He’s got but little of it im Ais head !”’ 

03” Socrates termed philosophy the prepa- 
ration for death; but should it not rather be 
styled the patient endurance of life ? 

0S” Every one ought to have a wife. Ifa 
man is happily married, his ‘‘rib” is worth all 
the other bones in his body. 


0G The man who builds a house and does not 
provide for its sufficient drainage and ventila- 
tion entails the generation and propagation of 
many diseases, and more especially of fever, on 
children yet unborn. 

O07 No man ever offended his own con- 
science, but first or last it was revenged upon 
him for it.—South. 

01> A bankrupt, on being condoled with for 
his embarrasement, replied, «‘ Oh, I am not at 
all embarrassed ; it is my creditors that are em- 
barrassed.”’ 

OF” A young English gentleman has recent- 
ly enlisted in the army, giving as a cause, a 
« step mother and three servants.” 

Co” Lord Bacon assigned as a reason why 
the science of medicine had not advanced and 
kept pace with the other sciences, that “ phy- 
sicians had reasoned in a circle and not in a 
line.”” Dr. Benjamin Rush compared the same 
science, as practised in his day, to ‘‘ an unroof- 
ed temple, cracked at the sides, and rotten at 
the foundation.” 

Oo” A dandy lately appeared in Iowa with 
legs so attenuated that the authorities had him 
arrested because he bad no visible means of sup- 
port. 

C7” Enjoyment is more durable than pain. 
The one is the immortal firmament, and the 
other the transient clouds which darken it for a 
time. 

(> It is a universal rule, which, as far as I 


In striking contrast with this story of vulgar | the latter. At the marriage of a widow it was know, has no exception, that great men always 


and audacious crime is the incident which has 
just occurred in Madrid, where Madame Ris- 


_ dispensed with. | 
09” The sage relishes what is without savor. 


resemble their mothers, who impress their 
mental and physical mark upon their sons.— 


tori, in the hey-day of a triumph second to | He avenges the injuries he receives by bene- | Michelet. 


none of the successes which have marked her 


fits. 


He begins by easy things, when he medi- | 


o>” A man without a predominast inclina- 


career im the principal capitals of Europe, bas | tates difficult things; by small things, when he | tion, is not likely to be either useful or happy ; 


shown that her heart is equal to her talont. 


meditates great. 


| he who is everything, is nothing.—Sherp. 
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ANECDOTES OF AARON BURR 


A memoir of Aaron Burr, by James Par- 
t on, gives the following anecdotes of that 
personage: 

He rove at the awn. A Ddreakfast of an 
egg and a cup of cnifee sufficed for this most 
abstemious of wen; after which he worked 
among his papers for some hours before bis 
clerk and wertetants arrived. He was a hard 
task-maéter ; be “‘ kept as all upon the jamp.”’ 
All day he ¥as despatching and receiving mes- 
gages, sending for books, persons and papers : 
expecting every command to be obeyed with 
next-to-impossible celerity, inspiring every cone 
with his own zeal, and getting s surprising 
quantity of work sccomplished. “He was 
business incaraale,” said my informant. About 
ten in the evening he would give over, invite 
his companions to the sideboard, and take a 
single glass of wine. Then his spirits would 
tise, and he would sit for hours telling storics 
of his past life, and drawing brief and graphic 
sketches of celebrated characters with whom 
he had acted. Often he was full of wit and 
galety at such times; “the liv-liest fellow in 
the world ;” “as merry asa boy ;” “ never 
melancholy, never {ll natured.”” Abeut mid- 
night, or later, he would lie down upon a hard 
couch in a corner of his office, and sleep like 
a child antil morning. In his personal habits 
he was a thorough-going Spartan ; cating littie, 
@rinking little, sleeping little, working hard. 
He was fond of calculating upon how small a 
gum life could be supported, and used to think 
that he could live well enough upon seventy. 
five cents a week. 

Of Barr’s inconsiderate generosity, numer- 
ous instances are given. Nothing wou!d cure 
him of it. Indeed, the “ vice of improvidence”’ 
is always incurable. Often reduced to the 
direst extremity for want of money while in 
Europe, he becomes possested of twenty-five 
dollars, and magnificently lends fifteen of it to 
the first needy acquaintance whom he meets. 
On his return from Europe, penni'ess, he sells 
some books in Boston, and receives thirty 
dollars for them. Half this sum he lends at 
once to his landlady. It was repaid just as 
bis store was reduced to a half dime. Then a 
fellow-passenger called to borrow ten dollars 
of Mr. Armot, (the name assued by Col. Burr 
on leaving London,) which that gentleman 
lent with the air of a Vice President. At se- 
venty five, most men are prudentin money- 
matters, if ever. Colonel Barr, at this age, 
displays the quality in the following manner : 
Receiving one morning a large amount of mo- 
ney in bills, be takes from the roll a fifty-dol- 
lar note, and puts it between the leaves of a 
law. book, replacing the book on the shelf, and 
Gepositing the rest in the midd‘e of the table. 
By three o’clock this pile has been distributed 
among the daily concourse of begging visitors. 
At four, having to go to Albany, be locks for 
his « deposit” on the table, and finds nothing. 
An examination of his pockets produces only 
a few coins. “Bless me!” he exclaims, to 
the wife of his partner, who had watched his 
pecuniary transactions during the day: “I 
haye to go to Albany in half-an- hour, and have 
no money. Could madame lend him ten dol- 
lars? Madame could not. Would madame 
oblige him by stepping over and asking her 
good mother to lend him that amount? Ma- 
dame was of opinion that her good mother 
would not lend Colonel Barr any more money. 
He was at Lis wits’? end. At length she said: 

« But, colonel, what are you going to do 
with the fifty dollar bill in that book yonder ?”’ 

« Oh, I forgot,’’ he said ; «<I put it there th's 
morning on purpose. Whata treasure you are 
to remind me of it!” 

One morning, near the close of his life, as he 
lay upon his bed prostrate with paralysis, a lady 
said to him, in a bantering way, 

«“ Colonel, I wonder, now, if you ever were 
the gay Lothario they say you were ?”’ 

The old man turned his eyes, the lustre of 
which was undiminished still, toward the friend 
who made the remark, and lifting his trembling 


finger, said, in his quiet, impressive whisper?’ 


which still lingers in her ears, and which 
brought tears to her eyes twenty years after, as 
she repeated the words : 

‘They say! they say! ruxy say! Ah, my 
child, how long are you going to continue to 
use those dreadful words? Those two little 
words have done more harm tban all others. 
Never use them, my dear! Never use them !’’ 

Much has been said regarding the letters 
which, after Barr’s death, fell into the hands of 
fis executor, and for destroying which, Mr. 
Davis claims so much credit. Of these, Mr. 
Parton says: 

“ Before Mr. Davis received any of Barr’s 
letters or papers, they were carefully examined 
by two persons, one of them a male relative of 
Colonel Burr’s, and the other a lady who had 
an especial and honorable motive for examin- 
fing every one of them, especially those ad- 
Greased to and received from women. One of 
these persons still lives; her positive ani cir- 
cumstantial evidence, added to that already 
given, enab'es me to assert, what I now do 
assert, that Mr. Davis was utterly mistaken as 
te the character of the letters to which he al- 
ludes. He received no letters necessarily crimi- 
naling ladies! There are persons to whom 
every act of gallant attention looks like an in 
vitation to love. They cannot conceive of af- 
fection between the scxes free from passion. 
They know very well what turn they would 
give to such attachments, if they posseased the 
power to charm and win the fair, and it is but 
natural they should misintesp:et the gallantry 
of others.’’ 

Is not the following a happy instance of turn- 
ing an awkward slip of the tongue into a deli- 
cate compiiment? If ladies like flattery, 
euch a man would be a favorite with them : 


Passing in Broadway a maiden lady of a cer- 
tain age, whom he had not seen for many 
years, she accosts him with, 

“Colonel, do you not recollect me ?”’ 

«Ido not, madame.” 

«¢T am Miss K » Sir,”’ said she. 





| 
| 
| 


was compelled to ask shelter for himself and 
man from 8 severe storm, ata farmhouse. On! 
entering the house, he noticed casually a plas- 
ter-bust standing cna shelf in the corner.— 
Turning agsin to ascertain which of the na- 
tional favorites it was whom the old lady had 
chosen to adorn her abode, he was astonished 
to disdover that it was a bust of himself. 

«@ What!’ said Burr, to his hostess, “ have 
you got that vile traitor bere ! ’ 

The woman paused in her work as he utter- 
ed these words. Her manner changed in a 
moment. Patting down some plates which 
she had in her hand, she walked slowly up to 
the fire where he was sitting, and standing be- 
fore him, said, with intense emphasis, 

«Sr, I have taken you in to night, and have 
cone the best I could for you; but if you say 
another word against Aaron Burr, I'll put you 
and your man oat where you came from quick- 
er than you came in !”’ 

He apologized, and, aftr a time, succeeded 
in regaining her good will. He did not tell 
her who he was, nor could be recollect her. 

Always besting bis own troubles manfully, 
he never liked to heer others complain. 

On one occasion, when a friend had met) 
with an sflictiog, sre said to him : 

«Oh, colonel! how shall I get through 
this ?”” 

« Live through it, my dear,’’ was his empha- 
tic reply. 

Still complaining, she said, 

“ This widd kill me, colonel '{ know I cannot 
survive this.” 

Well,” said he, «die, then, madame; we 
must all die ; but bless me, die game.”’ 

This was the lady whose unremitting kind 
ness and filia) affection almost supplied to Burr 
the place of his lost dsrling, Theodosia, for the 
last year of bis jife. Her house, in Stone 
street, New York, was his home, until he re- 
moved to Port Richmond, some three months 
before his death. Thither she accompanied 
him; and leaving him with his friends, pro- 
mised to visit him every day. In taking leave 
of her, he took her hand, and raising it be- 
tween his own, in the manner of supplication, 
he said, in atone of mingled tenderness and 
fervency never to be forgotten : 

‘‘ May God forever and forever, and forever, 
bless you, my last, best friend! When the 
aovur comes, I will look out, in the better 
country, for one bright spot for you—be 
sure |’? 

«‘ After life’s fitful fever,’”? Aaron Burr 
sleeps with his fathers in the cemetery at 
Princeton, (N. J.) A small monument marks 
the spot, bearing this inscription : 


AARON BURR: 
BORN FEBRUARY OTH, 1756. 
DIED SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1836. 
A COLONEL IN THE ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
From 1801 ro 1805. 








A MADRIGAL. 


W hat is that, I fain would know, 
Makes me love my sweetheart so ” 
Certes, she is fair to see— 

So a hundred others be— 

Yet, forsooth, I do not care 
Whether they be foul or fair ; 

So her fairness don’t discover 

W hat it is that makes me love her. 


Cannot I prevail to find 

What enchains my captive mind ? 
Certes, in her soft, brown eyes 
Jocund stars do set and rise; 

Yet in other eyes, I know, 

Starry lustres come and go— 

And no influence rains on me, 
From their sweet astrology. 


Sure I am, I cannot tell 

What hath woven the charm so well ; 
Why the paleness of her cheek 

Is endowed with voice to speak ; 
Why a silent music plays 

Where her dancing footstep strays ; 
Unless it be the dainty sign 

By whoee light I read her mine. 


R.S8. 





InpiAn Summern.—De Quincey, in the new 
edition of the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, bas described the advent of Indian 
summer, in the following passage, more beau- 
tiful than any master of tne English lan- 
gusge :— 

‘It was a day belonging to a brief and pa- 
thetic season of farewell summer resurrection, 
which, under one name or other, is known 
almost everywhere. It is that last brief resur- 
rection of summer in its most brilliant memo- 
rials—a resurrection that has no root in the 
past, nor steady hold upon the future, like the 
lambent and fitful gleams from an expiring 
lamp, mimicking what is called the ‘ lightning 
before death’ in sick patients, when close 
upon their end. There is a feeling of the 
conflict that bas been going on between the lin- 
gering powers of summer and the strengthen 
ing powers of winter, not unlike that which 
moves by antagonist forces in some deadly in- 
flammation, hurrying forwards, through fierce 
struggles, into the final repose of mortification. 
Fo: a time, the equilibrium has been main- 
tained between the hostile forces ; but at last, 
the antagonism is overthrown; the victory 
is accomplished for the powers that fight on 
the side of death. Simultaneously with the 
conflict, the pain of conflict has departed ; and 
thenceforward, the gentle process of collapsing 
life, no longer fretted by counter-movements, 
slips away with boly peace into the noiseless 
deeps of the Infinite. So sweet, so ghostly, in 
its soft, golden smiles, silent as a dream, and 
quiet as the dying trance of a saint, faded 
through ali its transient stages this departing 
day.’’ 





Lrxatics.— Of the influence of the planets 
and the moon, notwithstanding the rame of 
lunatics, and the vulgar impressions, no proof 
whatever exists. Yet physicians of eminence 
—Mead even—have said, “The ravings of | 
mad people kept lunar periods, accompanied | 
by epileptic fits.” The moon apparently is | 
equally innocent of the thousand things as- 
cribed to her. When the paroxysms of mad | 
people do occur at the full of the moon, Dr. 





“What!” be exclaimed, «Miss K——— | Borrowes inclines to explain the matter thus: | 


yet ?” 


«« Maniacs are in general light sleepers ; there- | 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the lady, a little offend. | fore, like the dog which bays the moon, and 


ed, «“ Mies K——___ yet.”? 


| 


many other animals, remarked as being alw-ys | 


Perceiving the error he had committed, he uneasy when it is at the fu'l, they are disturbed | 
gently took her hand, and said, in his bland, py the flitting shadows of clouds, which are re- | 


| ected on the earth and surrounding objects. | 


emphatic maaner, 


“ Well, madame, then I venture to assert that | Thus the lunatic converts shadows into images | jury, put them into a box, 


it is not the fanl: of my sex !”’ 


of terror, and, equally with ll ‘ whom reason | 


Returning from a professional visit to Orange lights not,’ is filled with alarm, aad becomes 
county, in the seyentieth year of his age, he distressed and noisy.” } 








NEAR THE GRAVEYARD’S TOWN 
OF DEATH. 


ae 


BY THOMAS IRWIN. 


Near the graveverd's tewn of Death, 
lu the evening light we stand, 
Looking from the dust beneath 
T orward to the epirit land; 
How o'er we court repere, 
Ly the fireside free from cares, 
Soon or late from sun and snows 
Death will make us wanderers 


In the wast that spreads around 
All is action, all is change ; 
To some mightier region bound, 
Soul and planet forward range: 
Twilight song and fruyy | feast 
Soon shal! pass like evening airs— 
Soon from books that sweeten rest 
Death will make us wenderers. 


Ab' must we leave thee, quiet earth 
So hallowed by departed op ex — 
Dawn dreams old memories of the Lear: h. 
E'en omens tn the setting suns? 
Yes, all we loved and all we knew, 
a il that sweet: st fancy stirs, 
Pade, when past yon ghomly blue 
Death shall make us wanderers 





THE FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENT, 
(Scene in Broadway, New York Oct., 1857.) 

{Young Americi, with a one dollar bill, to 
the proprictor of an apple stall at the Park 
railings. } 

« Say, old woman, waat's the price of ap- 
ples ad 

«Well, sir, there are none better in New 
York city, and I will let you have them at the 
rate of three for two cents. 

«“ Agreed on,’’—(takes three bites from 
ove, and presents his one dollar bill in pay- 
ment. ) 

«« Can’t change that, sir.’’ 

‘* Why vot ?’’ 

* Because money’s scaree.’’ 

«¢ Well, it’s the best I can do.”’ 

‘« Never mind, you can owe it to me.” 

« All right.” 

He then wends his way to Taylor’s saloon, 
with a determination this time to have it chan- 
ged. Calls for an oyster stew, which finished, 
he presents his dollar bill again in payment.— 
The man without examining it, says, 

*¢ Can’t change that, sir.’’ 

«No? well, it’s the best I can do.”’ 

«Haven’t you any smaller chanze than 
that ?”’ 

«« No, sir.”’ 

ss Well, you will have to owe me, then.’’ 

s¢ All right.”’ 

He next steps into a cigar store, lights a 
five cent cigar, and presents again his dollar 
bill. 

*«« Can’t change that, sir.’’ 

«“ No? well, it’s the best I can do.”’ 

*« You can own it to me, then.”’ 

‘¢ All right.”” 

He next steps into a liquor store, orders a 
brandy smash, tips it off, and presente once 
more his dollar bill. The man takes a look 


at it. 
‘¢ Haven’t you any smaller change ?’’ 


s¢ No, sir.”’ 

*¢ I’m sorry to say, I can’t change; pay me 
the next time you pass.’’ 

“¢ All right.”’ 

He then walks off, not knowing what to do 
—going in debt with such security. Thinks, 
however, be will return home and try again 
to-morrow. Steps into the Fourth Avenue 
cars, gets half-way, when he is called upon 
to pay; presents his dollar bill—conductor 
says: 

«« No smaller change ?”’ 

* No, sir, that’s ali I’ve got.”’ 

*‘ Sorry to say, I can’t change it.’’ 

So he walks away as though it were no un- 
common occurrence. 

Anives home and ponders away, with strange 
thoughts in his mind about the bill. Sete him. 
self to work, and calculates how much he has 
got in debt ; is astonished to find that it amounts 
to forty-seven cents. 

He, however, feels perfectly satisfied, and 
has come to the conclusion there is no occa- 
sion to work so long as he can get credit on 
such security ; believes himself as good as any 
of our merchants, and concludes to take eight 
months’ credit. In five years from this, that 
youth will be a banker in Cnicago.—N. FY. 
News. 





Syakes 1n Cxoow Cuow.—Snakes are more 
common than tigers. At the hills there are 
long, bright ones; these often cling to the 
boughs of trees, and I have seen one dart 
down from a tree into the verandah of a bunga- 
low, where two servants were sitting. It was 
soon killed. There is a small dark snake, 
called the carpet snake; it often enters houses, 
and being of the same color as the mats, when 
lying on the floor is not always visible. I 
nearly trod on one once under similar circum- 
stances. Considering the number of those rep- 
tiles it is astonishing how the natives, whose 
feet are only protected by slippers, escape 
being bitten. Ia our housebold, during a 
period of five years, one servant only was bit- 
ten ; but he, poor fellow, died. There is a tiny 
frog, known by the name of the flying frog; it 
has a singular power of jumping, and attaching 
itself to anything and everything. One of the 
creatures leaped up and fastened itself on the 
face of one of my maids. It was not pleasant, 
I admit, but there was something very ludi- 
crous in it. However, it is surprising how ia- 
different one becomes to frogs, snakes, chee- 
tahs, hyenas and tigers. One evening I was 
highly amused by a person coming to dine 
with us, exclaiming—“<I have just killed a 
snake at the door!””? Another guest followed, 
saying—* The hyenas are howling dreadfully ;”” 
while a third came in and told us there had 
been a ery among his servants of « baugh |’ 
(tiger) in his compousd.— Lady Falkland. 


Fiecrative Laxocace.—How many com- 
mon figurative expressions in our language 
are borrowed from the art of carpentry, may 
be seen from the following sentence : 


| ehort tine, is now universally admitted, an’! 


THE GREAT EASTERN. | 


The accounts recently received from Eng. | 


Wat d, of the progress of this mammoth steamer 
The | 


jotense'y interest the American public. 


cetteinty of her completion, and that within a 
} 


her proportions, character, and finish, are tow 





palpable tothe eye. Without going inte detail, 
which would be an end’ess task, we may form 


some idea of ber by alluding merely to the | 
generalities which belong to ber design and | 


structure. Her upper and lower decks may 
estimated by the acre, and 1 4") workmen em- 
ployed about her are out of speakitg *istan 

and appear as bat a handful. 


house of 22 feet front, and ther open uper 
regular squares and streets as if city bnilr 
They will be found by numbers, lighted by a 
gas company 02 board the sbip, be iadicated 
by a airectory for the use of passengers, and 
be petrelled at night by a regular police. The 


saloons, in‘o which tre passengers can enter | 


from the streets for recreation or from curiosi 
ty, will be as large as most of those found in 
our best botels, being in f.ct equal in size to 
the main deck of a line-of battle ship. 

Wer population will be 400, those resident 
permanently on board; bat 10,000 travellers 
can be accommodated at a time, shouli so 
many desire to make a voyage in company ; 
250 tons of coa! per day wil! be the fuel re- 
quired to keep her i1 motion, and when th 
whole power of the engines 
working, it is the same as if the ship were 


combined 


yin) 


dragged slong by 11,500 stoat horses, or 57 
men. 


There is 01 board this ship, according to | 


this calcalation, force enough to drive all the 


machinery in Manchester, to lift a column of | 


200 000 gallons of water 200 feet high in a 
minute. Wecan hardly comprehend how her 
plaes were ever arranged by ordinary common 
minds, or those accustomed only to the usual 
details of engineering. The idea of a combi- 
nation of paddle engines and screws was a bold 
one, outstripping, apparently, all the necessi- 
ties and requirements of the case. The pad- 
dle engines are oscillators of 74 inches diame- 
ter and 14 inches stroke, working up with 15 
pounds of steam and 11 strokes, per minute, 
to the power of 3,000 horses. 

The boilers are in sets, each having about 
8 000 square feet of tabe surface. Small aux- 
iliary high-pressure engines are placed near the 
large ones, like sefyante near their master, to 
do the small work of the sbip—drive the pumps, 
holst sail, and various other little matters, to 
save the time of the number of the ren. The 
screw engines, contisting of four cylinders of 
eighty-four inches ¢iameter and four feet 
stroke, work up, with fifteen pounds pressure, 
and 45 strokes per minute, to the power of 
4,500 horses, but with 25 pounds of steam and 
55 strokes per minute to the power of 6 500 
horses. These also have some mechanical at- 
tendants, in the shape of two auxiliary high- 
pressure engines todo the small business of 
the screw. 

But the most curious thing about her is the 
fleet of steamers and yachts she will carry on 
board, to be used in case of accidents at sea, 
for the safety of the passengers. Astern her 
paddle-boxes will hang two screw stcamers, 
each of which will be one hundred feet long, 
sixteen feet beam, forty horse power, and one 
hundred and twenty tons—almost equal to a 
large Albany sloop! And besides this, there 
will be a whole fleet of yachts, decked, masted 
and rigged complete, ready for a regatta or a 
cruise to save life. 

Her anchors, cables, masts, are all on the 
same magnificent scale, and the very ways on 
which she is to be launched are being con- 
structed as if they were to be the foundation of 
a fortress. Some anxiety is felt by scientitic 
men as to the probable action of the needle on 
board such a mass of iron; but probably the 
plan of Dr. Seoresby will be resorted to, as 
well also as that of the astronomer royal. The 
first is to carry a standard compass about 
thirty-two feet above the deck, and the other 
to place fixed magnets near the compass, that 
they may neutralize the action of the ship and 
leave it free to obey the ‘‘ directive ferce of the 
earth’s polarity.” 

It would be a curious thing, however, if this 
great steam leviathan were afloat and ready to 
sail, it should be found that the compasses 
were not to be trusted, and that their variation 
could not be calculated. The secrets of mag- 
netism and electricity are only beginning to be 
disclosei, but our knowledge of them is in- 


creasing every d«y, and we have no donbt that | 


not only navigators will be able to trust impli- 
citly to the needle on board iron ships, but 
that magnetism wi’l indicate by its force, in- 
tensity, and variation, the precise position 
where the observer is at the moment. This is 
an inference of our own, from facts which have 
recently come within our knowledge. 

The Great Eastern may be considered the 
master piece of naval architecture, and her 
future career is expected to decide some great 
questions. If successful in all respects, she 
will be imitated, and thousands will be travel- 
ling about the world, as groups of families now 
do. Some seaports that have been famous will | 
fall in decline, deep water determining their | 
value. Sailing vessels will become curioii- 
ties; population will tend to that happy coun- 
try where life is most agreeable and healthfal, 
and where there is most prosperity and free- 
dom. The face of the civilized globe will be 
affected by the substitution of these great 
steamers for the small craft of 3,000 tons, and 
the strength of nations will be changed, as well 
as the balance of power. Such at least are the | 
theories of some very sensible persons. 





Horace Watpote, with all his supercilious | 
heartlessness, wrote some very sensible tbings. | 
«« Had I children,’’ he once said, «‘ my utmost 
endeavors would be to breed them musiciacs. | 
Considering I bave no ear, nor even a thought 
for musi¢, the preference seems odd, and yet | 
it is embraced on frequent refiection. In| 
short, my aim would be to make them happy. | 
I think it the most profitable method. It isa) 
resource whico will last their lives, unless they | 


“The | grow deaf; it makes them depend upon them. | 


lawyer who filed a bill, shaved a note, cut an selves, not on others: always amuses and | 
acquaintance, split a bsir, made an entry, got | soothes, if not consoles; snd of ali fashionable | 
up a case, framed an indictment, impanelied a pleasures it is the cheapest. Itis capable of 


nailed a witness, | fame, without the danger of criticism; is sus- | 


hammered a judge, and bor-d awhole court, ceptible of enthusiasm without being pricst- 
all in one day, has since laid down law and | ridden; and, unlike other moral passions, is 


turned carpenter,”? 


} sure of being gratified in heaven.’ 


, 


The s’ate cabins | 
are as large as the parlors of a New York | 


CASTLE RISING. 


tL abrieks rr 


How the rain gleamea ia the hail 


liow the wi ral the turret ' 


llow the 
‘ « the 


Lligbt in Castle Rising 

wild. flowers on the wali’ 

llow the summer, !f with laughter 
“Le bave strolled there once to play 

Crossed and thwarted by the shadows, 

und turns away 

bt in Castie Rising 

to bear 

wind mekes a moeniny, 


! bere 


(lad to eee or 


* bag 


/ 
| Laeece heat 
} 
| 


ewMect 
And 


~ 


the ren 
1 as outumn. all the year 
(nce seft-footed deer paced silent 
the twilight alleys green, 

W be eNo 
Leading 


mirth of lute and viol 


man earl rode proudly, 


bome bis bride a queen 
‘ace the 
Stirred the «choes of the place 
Once the nightingales by moorlight 
Sung sweet answers in the chace 
blank centur 


es fell reund it, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
; 


the light ef falling stars, 
ueen looked looks of passion 
} om dbebind grim prison bars ; 

d no trumpets, feared no battle, 
Ree ked 


not wind or walling wave 


Otiab euntipbt, saw through dark ness 
| Jut one sight—a lever’s yrave 

Is't the storm round Castle Rising 

Toat Lath quenched the watchlight paie 
| apy d the strings of e and viel, 

| 

j llusbed restiess night! 
! 

j 


mural the turret, 


ylesms in the hall, 


ale’ 
For the wind walls r 
And the 
And, like 
Sinks and dies the last fvotfall. 


rac 


snow a-down the gateway 





Tur ELernant ann tue Nanos.—The favo- 


‘rite elephant of the grand vizier under Rejah | 


is | 


Dowlah was the hero of a noble feat. This 
great nobob was about to make the diver- 
| ston of a mighty hunt in the neighborhood 
| of Lucknow, where the game is rather plen- 
The preparations being completed, and 

a train of Indian nobility assembled, the pro- 
| cession of Nimrods began to move off for the 
field. After passing through a ravine, the gor- 
geous sportsmen entered the meadow, which 
was covered with sick people, who were lying 
exposed to get the benefit of the pure and fresh 
air, and they were so distributed as to obstruct 
the course of the beasts of burden. Rajah 
Dowlab was intent upon feeding his cruel eyes 
with the sight that the mangling of the bodies 
of the miserable creatur-s would produce, by 
compelling the huge elephants to trample them 
under foot. The grand vizier rode upon bis 
own beast, and the nabob ordered the driver to 
goad him on, and he went at a quick pace, but 
when he arrived at the spot of the indisposed 
people, though ina trot, the sagacious animal 
stopped short before the first invalid. The 
vizier cursed him ; the driver goaded him ; and 
the nabobd cried, * Stick him in the ear!’’ All, 
however, was in vain. More humane than his 
superior, the elephant stood firm, and refused 
At length, seeing 
the poor creatures helpless, and unable to move 
themselves out of the way, he took up the first 
with his trunk and Jaid him geutly down again 
out of his path. He did the same with the 
second, and third, and so on, until he had 
made a clear passsge, along which the retinue 
could pass without doing injury to any one of 
them. The brute and the man made an ex- 
change of their proper sentiments, and hu- 
manity triumphed gloriously in the brute. 


tiful. 


to riolate his better feeling. 





> 


Tue Love or Home.—It is only shallow- 
minded pretenders who make either distin- 
guished origin a matter of personal merit or 
obscure origin a matter of personal reproach. 
A man who is not ashamed of himself need not 
be ashamed of his early condition. It did hap- 
pen to me to be born in a log-cabin, raised 
among the snow drifts of New Hampshire at a 
period so early that when the smoke first rose 
from its rude chimney and curled over the 
frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of a 
white man’s habitation between it and the set- 
tlements on the rivers of Canada. Its remains 
still exist; I make it an annual visit. I carry 
my children to it, and teach them the hard- 
ships endured by the generations before them. 
I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the 
kindred ties, the early affections, and the nar- 
ration and incidents which ming'‘e with all I 
know of this primitive family abode. I weep 
to think that none of those who inhabited it 
are now among the living; and if I fail in af- 
fectionate veneration for him who raised it, 
and defended it against savage violence and 
destruction, cherished all domestic comforts 
beneath its roof, and through the fire and 
blood of seven years’ revolutionary war, shrunk 
from no toil, no sacrifice, to save his country, 
and to raise his children to a condition better 
than his own, may my name and the name of 
my posterity be blotted from the memory of 
mankind.— Daniel Webster. 





CONTENTMENT. 


There is no virtue like it under Heaven, 
And he whose life is crowned with sweet content, 

Is rich as thouga old Croesus’ wealth were given, 
E’en though in fact he be not worth acent 

There is no bound to man’s ambitious schemes, 
His eager palm outspreads as on he goes, 

Gold shimme:s down through all his daily dreams, 
The verb ‘‘ to g-t’’ the only one he knows. 

How blest are those who, whate’er may betide, 
Sit smiling at the boon which fortune sends, 

W he God's own floger have identified, 
And cleem that all He suffers rightly tends. 

And I inyselfam something of this staff, 

Always contented when I have enough 

WIDESWARTH 





Jirnnotp on Donkeys —A chatty paper on 
Douglas Jerro'd, by an English author says: 





| « Douglas owed everything to natare and him- 


self; no man of our age had so thoroughly fougbt 
his own way; and no man of any age has bad a 
much harder fight of it. It colored him as the 
Syrian sun did the o'd crusading warrior. Jer- 


| rold and the century he'p to explain each other, 


and had fuund each other remarkably earnest 
in all their dealings.’”’ According to this 
writer, he had fewer competitors in satire than 
in humor of which the foilowing is an illustra- 
tion; The London Chromele bad been attacking 
some artists in whom he took an interest. In 


replying, Douglass set out by telling how in | 


some vine countries they repress the too luxu- 
riant growths by sending in asses to crop the 
shoots. 
artists required pruning, and added, “ How 
thankful we ought to be that the Chronicle 
keeps a donkey!”’ Of his realy wit and apt- 
ness in conversation, wany examples are given. 
Talking of a duil fellow whose wealth made 
him prominent, *« Yes,” said Jerrold, drawing 
his finger round the cdge of his wine glass, 

‘’s the range of his intellect—only it never 
had anything so good in it.” 


Then he remarked gravely, that y: ung | 


Tur Buanine or rue Liprarr or Atrxayw- 
prik.—Many Christian writers, sither on ac- 
count of their want of knowledge, or from an 
unfounded pr: jadice against the trne faith (ex- 
| cept Gib'»on and other eminent authors), ac- 
| cuse our Caliph of the unpardonable crime of 
having ordered the contents of the famous 
| library that once adorned this city, to be used 
| as fuel for the five thousind baths which are 
|aaidt» have beem bere. In the first place, 
| they ought to have kaown that Mahommedan 
i tenets teach all true believers to hold papers 
of all tinds sacred, and never to touch them, 
‘even with their feet, nor allow them to be 
thrown into an unclean place, as they may 
contain the name of the Almighty Allab—con- 
trary to the custom of the Christians of the 
present age, who have no regard even for their 
| Bib'e, and would use its leaves, if damaged 
in any way, as useless papers. Secondly, it is 
| quite absurd to think the same Caliph would 
| commit such an act of insanity, who, on hie 
visit to Jeorusa'em as a conqueror, ordered the 
| great University there to be repaired at the 
| public expense, and who would not say his 
| prayers within the grand Temple of that holy 
| plece, for fear of its being spoiled by his sol- 
Besides, the 
General Amru, who was a lover of science and 
| literature, and a man gifted with poetical ta. 
| lent, would by no means make himself an in- 
strument of such an act of irrational madness. 


| diers in following his example. 


—.lutobiography of a Mahommedan Gentleman. 





| Feast at AN Enciisu Frverar is Otnes 
| Time.—It is related that at the funeral feast 
| upon the death of Sir John Pastor, which was 
| celebrated at Bromholm Priory in Norfolk 
county, in 1466, one man was kept engaged for 
three continuous days in no other occupation 
than thet of flaying beasts, and provision was 
made of fourteen barrels of beer, twenty-seven. 
| barrel+ of ale, and fifteen gallons of wine. All 
these, however, proved inadequate to the de- 
mand; for it is stated that twenty bushels of 
malt at one time and forty at another, were 
brewed up expressly for the occasion. Meat, 
too, was in proportion to the liquor; the 
country round about mast have been swept of 
geese, chickens, capous, aad such small gear, 
all which, with the 1,300 eggs, twenty gallons 
of milk and eight of cream, and the forty-one 
pigs, forty-nine calves, and ten “ nete” slain 
and devoured, give a fearful picture of the 
scene of festivity the abbey walls at that time 
beheld. No less than +20 was changed from 
gold iato sma'ler coin that it might be shower- 
ed among the attendant throng, and £17 ia 
copper had been used for the same object in 
London before the procession began to move. 
A barber was occupied five days in getting the 
monks in trim for the ceremony, and the “‘ reke 
of the torches at the dirge’’ was so great that 
the glazier had to remove two panes to permit 
the fumes to escape. 





Srecuiatrors anp Capitarists.—The follow- 
ing lively, characteristic and effective story is 
of Parisian origin, but will fit this latitude as 
well as that :— 

Two gentlemen were chatting on the Boule 
vard. (One was a great speculator, developing 
the plan of a magnificent proj-ct, the other @ 
dazzled capitalist, ready to snip at the bait. 
He hesitated a little, but was jast yielding for 
conscience sake. 

Near these two paused a couple of young- 
sters of ten or twelve years. 
ing into a tobacco shop close by, and one cries 
out to the other : 

«« By the piper! I’d like to smoke a sou’s 
worth of tobacco !”’ ° 

« Well,”’ said the other, “buy a sou’s 
worth.”’ 

«Ah, as luck will have it, I hav’nt the 
sou.”’ 

« Hold on! I've got two sous.” 

‘‘That’s the ticket! just the thing—one for 


«Oh, yes! but what am / to do ?” 
“You? Oh! you shall be the slockhclder 3 
you can spit.’’ — 


his bands into his pockets and fied. The spe-' 


and turned down the street. 





Sxt or tae Hixpvs —The ancient Hindus 
were not deficient in the arts. Dr. Roxburgh: 
is of opinion that the Western World is im 
debted to India for its knowledge of the rota-> 
tion of crops in agriculture. The law pentehatlt 
a farmer who failed to sow his fields in due 
time with the forfeiture of «ten times as much 


otherwise have been raised.’’ Im the manu- 


were of Indian steel, mazufactured in the west 
of India. The skill with which they worked 
granite into beautifal forms is the best proof 
of the excellence of their tools. In the manu- 
facture of cotton they have ne ver been equalled ¢ 
and Mrs. Speirs observes, that “ the " 
soon arrive when it will appear incredible thaé 
afabric of ten yards in length and one yard 
wide should only weigh 3 oz 2 dwts., and pass 
readily through a small ring. Similar to thie 
must have been the ‘ woven air’ of Sanskrit. 


hibited herself in Buddhist story, and was pun- 
ished for going about unclad.”’ 


Way Worps 1s tue Biste Are PRINTED 
Iratics.— These italic words genera’ly consiag 
of the auxiliary verbs, as on, are, was, Ge, 
which in the original are not wr.tten, but un- 
derstood. It is the peculiar genias of the an- 


5 


and Latin, to omit the miaor words of a sen- 
tence ; bat as the omissions woald sometimes’ 
give rise to obscurity, the translators have 
generally supplied them, and, for the sake 


the Gorpel of St. Join 1,6—“ There was @ 
msn sem from God, whose nawe was John”. 
the word printed in Italic is omitted ia @ 
original Greek. 





was severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He 
used to beat us unmercifally; and he eid ect; 


. 


instanc?, he would call « boy up, and ask 

Latin for candlestick, which the boy could 
expect to be asked. Now, sir, if a bog or # 
answer every question, there wegid be no ne 





of a master to teach him.—Dr. Johnsdme ” , za 


They were look- - 


a 


the pipe, and one for the tobacco.” ~ 


It was a flash of light. The capitalist thrus$_4 


culator cast a furious look at the two urching _». 


<4 


facture of iron they were proficient; and it is > 
now known that the famous Damascus blades. ~ 


~ 


literature, and the robe in which a woman ex-, 


cient languages, especially Hebrew, Greek, { 


distinction, printed them in i/alics. Thus gia 


< 
distinguish between ignorance and negligenceg, 
| for he would beat a boy equally for not kn¢ : 
ing a thing as for neglouting to know it. Fora 


<a 


5 


» 


asthe King’s share of the crop that mighé « 


ee 
+ : 
~ 


Da. Jouxsox on Teacuinc — The master” 7 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Our readers, or at least many of them, wil! remem- 
ber a singular patriotic poem contributed to there 
pages many years ago, commencing 


“In their ragged regimentals, 
Stood the old Continentals,” 


etc. 
press throughout the Union. The following, just re- 
ceived, ts greatly the superior of that effusion, and i« 
by the same suthor, Gur H. McMaerenx, Esq , of 
Bath, Steuben county, in this State. The -‘ Northern 
Lights’’ was w:itten during the revolutionary agita- 
tions in Europe ; and hence, we infer, the interrozato- 
ries addressed to certain royal personages in the se- 
venth stanm. The ide: of the poem, it will be seen, 
$s a vision of the Miltonic “Infernal Host.'’—Kaick- 
erbocker 
* All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With ortent colors waving: with (bem rose 

A forest huge of spears : and thronging helms 

Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 

Of depth immeasurable "’ — Paradise I 


I 
Hell's gates swing open wide | 
Hell's furious ebiefs forth ride ' 
The deep doth redden 
W ith Gage af armies marching through the nj 
As kings shall lead their legions to the ight 
At Armageddon ' 


git, 


iI. 
Peers and princes mark I, 
Captains and chillarchi— 

Thee, burning angel of the pit, Abaddon ' 
Charioteers from Hades, land of giootmn. 
Gigantic thrones and beathen troopers, wl.om 

The thunder of the far-off fight doth madden 


Itt 
Le! Night's barbaric Khans ' 
Le! the waste Gulf's wild clans 
Gallop across the skies with fiery bridles; 
Le! fieming Sultans, lo' infernal Czars 
In deep-ranked squadrons gird the glowing ears 
Of Lacifer and Ammon, towering Idols. 


IV. 
See yonder red platoons ! 
See! see, the swift dragoons 
Whirling aloft their sabres to the zenith ! 
See the tall regiments whose spears inc!ine 
Beyond the circle of that steadfast sign 
Which to the streams ef ocean never leancth ' 


we 
Whoee yonder dragon crest f 
‘Whoee that red-shielded breast ’ 
Chieftain Satanas ! emperor of the furnace ' 
What bright centurions, what blazing earis, 
km mail of bell’s hot ores and burning pearls, 
Alarm the kingdoms witb their gleaming harness! 


VI. 
All shades and spectral hosts, 
All forms and gloomy ghosts, 
Ali frowning phantoms from the Gulf’s dim gorges, 
Follow the kings in wavering multitude, 
W hile savage giants of the Night's old brood 
in pagan mirth toss high their crackling torches 


Vil. 
Monarchs, on guarded thrones 
Ruling earth’s southern tones, 
Mark ye those wrathful arches of Gehenna, 
How gleam, affrighted Lords of Fur ope's crowns, 
Their blood-red arrows o'er your bastioned towns, 
Moscow, and purple Rome, and cannon-girt Vienna! 
Go bid your prophets watch the northern skies | 
Why through the vault cleave those infernal 
glances’ 
Why, ye pale wizards, do these portents rise, 
Rockets and fiery shafts and lurid lances’ 


Vill 
SBtill, o’er the silent Pole 
Numberless armies roll, 
Columns all plumed and cohorts of artillery ! 
Still, girdled nobles cross the snowy fields 
* Im flashing chariots : the ir crimson shields 
Kindle afar thy icy peaks, Co:dillera! 


IX. 
On! Lords of dark despair! 
Prince of the Powers of Air, 
} Bear your broad banners through the Constellations ! 
mo Wave, all ye Stygian hordes 
Through the black sky your swords, 
Btartle with warlike signs the watching nations. 


f™ March, ye mailed multitudes, across the deep 


Par shine the battlements on Heaven's steep 


amg, Dere ye again, fierce Thrones and scarlet Powers, 


_Aseail with bell’s wild hosts those crystal towers ' 
ye eguin the angel's shining blades, 
* Sthuriel’s spear and Michael's circling truncheon, 
‘The seraph-cevalier, whose winged brigades 
Drove you in dreadful rout down to the Night's vast 
dungeon 
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~~ PROM CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


< 


, othe other evening, when our parlor-maid had 
‘ge brought in the tea tray—«< well, 


. 


Well, Charles,” said my dear Kate to me 


Charles, I 
should hope that even you, in spite of your 


 Fidiculous ideas on such subjects, will think 
« that going a little too far.’’ 


«Upon my word, my love,”’ replied I, look- 
up from my newspaper, “I really don’t 


“ier — the ‘that’ is at which, it seems, I 


_ ese 


5 
room. In fact, 


re—when I am lying on my back, with the | 


; 


: 


L, ought! to be so indignant; and, to say the 
> truth, I would rather not know, for strong emo- 
tions, with the thermometer somewhere near 
eighty degrees, sre not to be indalged in with 
impunity. I am quite disagreeably warm at 
the thought of being indignant about any- 
alg” Don't tell me—there's a good girl—till 
the weather becomes coo'er, and— 


you look so angry, what is the matter ?”’ 
“Matter indeed! That’s right, Charies; 


It was very popular, and went the rounds of the | 


But since | 


I presume, however, by Caroline, as that, I be- 
lieve, is part of her work.” 

«“ How provoking you are, Charles. Surely 
you must have observed—”’ 

“ No indeed, I observed nothing; and I as- 
sure you that I have not the remotest notion of 
what you mean.”’ 

« Why, what should I mean, bat that this is 
a striking instance of what your dreadfally l.x 
notions mast inevitably lead to. Now, you | 
may see that we were right when we said that | 
it would go on from bad to worse, althorgh | 
you lavghbed at us in your sneering, contempta- | 
ous way. We always seid how it would ead. 
We always knew that you were in the wrong; , 
and no* you may be convinced of it if you will 
only take the trouble to open your e) es, and | 
not hide yourself behind that horrid news- | 
paper.’’ 

«« Why, what can have happened, my dear ?"’ 
said I, now really anxiois to know. 
that nothing —’’ 

«Ob, no; nothing at all, Charles; on'y that 
that crea:ure, Caroline, wears a hoop '’’ 

‘:Ig that all, my love ?”’ said I, quite re | 
lieved. ‘I certainly did not observe (hat ; 
and as for my horrid paper, if you had been | 
reading this +plendid article about Palm—”’ 

« And, pray, what more would you have ?”’ | 
said wy wife, remorselessly cu'ting the premier | 
in two. “It would be very much better, 
Charlies, if, instead of thinking so much about | 
those stupid politics, you would learn to think 
a littie reasonably on matters which interest us 
all much more nearly, and have much greater 
infiuence on our comfort.’’ 

“I wish, my dear Kate, that you would 
learn to take trifles like these a little more 
quietly. We cannot alter them, if we would— 
of that I am persuaded, and I really don’t 
think we ought to try.”’ 

« Of course not, Charles, let the creatures go 
on until they dress as fine or finer than their 
mistresses. Perhaps you, with your horrid 
liberalism — vulgarity, dear mamma calls it— 
would like to see your servants dressed out in 
the Latest fashion, whils your wife looks like a 
provincial dowdy. But J won't permitit. D-ar 
mamma says, that when she began housekeep- 
ing such things would not have baen toleratei 
for a moment. Ceroline, I am determined, 
shall go this day month, for I will no longer be 
subject to such humiliatioa in my own house.”’ 

«Come. come, my lovs,’’ replied I, “don’t 
allow your temper to be ruftied by a matter of 
so little importance. You would be much 
more comfortably situated with regard to your 
servants, if you would shut your eyes to what 
is inevitable now, whether we like it or not; 
and would look on sach changes in our man- 
ners a little more philosophically.” 

“TT have no patience with you, Charles. 
What in the world, I should like to know, has 
philosophy to do with my parlor-maid‘s stick- 
ing out her petticoats with a hoop ?”’ 

«Tt has very much to do with it, my dear. 
Parlor-maids didn’t follow the fashions fifty 
years ago, and nowthey do. That isa fact 
which none can deny; and it is a phenomenon 
which undoubtedly marks a very considerable 
change in the social conditions affecting large 
masses of the people. In thid view of the mat- 
ter, then, the change, whether we like it or 
not, ought to be looked at in a philosophical 
spirit, and not summarily condemned, as if the 
cause of it and the thing itself were wholly 
evil. A little rational inquiry won’t bs thrown 
away on the subject, take my word for it.”’ 

“IT am sure, Charles, I always endeavor 
to do my duty by my servants, and to make 
them happy and comfortable, and no one cat 
say with truth that I am a harsh mistress. But, 
as dear mamma said only the last time she was 
here, this kind of thing I neither can nor ought 
to put up with.” 

‘*Who denies, Kate, that you are a kind 
mistress? Iam sure I should be the last todo 
so; but, I must say, that on the subject of ser- 
vants’ dress, you are often, like most ladies, 
both unjust and unreasonable. How is it that 
you can’t see that it is most unwise to attempt 
enforcing the discipline of your mother’s 
youthful days upon the domestics of ourown? 
If my good mother in-law had do deal with 
young womcn instead of with those veterans, 
Jane and ‘Old Hannah,’ who have lived wi:h 
her these five-and-twenty years, she would 
soon find how impossible it would be to carry 
out her ideas. The ideas of the maids having 
undergone a great change in the matter of 
dress, the ideas of the mistresses must adapt 
themselves somewhat to the new state of things, 
or perpetual changes and collisions will be the 
result. This anti-stiff petticoat feeling of yours 
is pure Toryism, an unphilosophical reluctance 
to marcher arec le siecle.”’ 

«‘ For goodness’ sake, Charles, don’t give me 
any scraps of French. Your accent, you know, 
is not good; and if there is one thing I detest 
beyond all others, it is to hear a man eking out 
his poverty of words with the odds and ends 
of another language. In spite of your philo- 
sophy, I still ssy that servants ought not to 
dress as they do. To see a girl like Caroline, 
with a tray in her hand, and her skirt sticking 
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SPURGEON—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 





the Crystal Palace, on Humiliation Day. 


in modern times, to listen to a preacher. 


This gentleman, who is now ‘he pulpit celebrity of London, addressed 
This is said to be the largest audience assembled 


23 654 people at 








*‘T would have you continue to do, my love, 
what you have always done—that fs, please 
yourself. I would have you remember, how- 
ever, that poor Carolina, the ‘creature,’ and 
her class, are women like yourself; that they, 
too, have the love of dress, so etrong in your 
sex; and that so long as they only spend the 
wages they fairly earn, you have no more right 
to despise them, and call them ‘creatures,’ 
than they have to despise you and your mamma 
for studying, as you do, the Mugasin des 
Modes.’ 

«But, Charles, you surely don’t mean to 
which are harmless in wy station of life, may 
be very unbecoming in hers.’’ 


to construe that principle too strictly—an error 
of which I think you are guilty. Now, when 
you call Caroline a ‘creature,’ you dont say 
whether you think that the wrong she has done 
consists in the desire she has to stick her pet- 
ticoats out with that strange machine of wad- 
ding and tape, or whether it lies in her doing 
so in your august presence. Which is it?” 

«Don't sneer, Charles. It is a bad habit 
you have, particularly when you know you are 
wrong. I mean, of course, that a creature like 
that has no business to wear it.”’ 

«Just so, my love. Another cup of tea, if 
you please. Our little dispute has made my 
throat guite dry, I declare. Just so. You say 
that she has no business to wear a hoop. But 
why? Unless we are a little more precise, we 
may talk till midnight without getting any 
farther.”’ 

«Well, then, Charles, since I mast be so 
very careful of my words, I say that such 
things are ridiculous for one in her station of 
life.’’ 

«I see, my love,’’ said I, ‘that you know 
how to make use of the ladies’ favorite argu- 
ment, that a thing is because it is; but answer 
me this: do you mean to imply some moral 
turpitude on the part of Caroline, when you 
call her a ‘ creature ;’ or do you mean to im- 
ply merely that her crime consists in wearing 
a hoop in your augu—— A'‘iem! before her 
mistress ?’’ 

«Why, Charles, how absurd you are. I 
mean of course that she ought to be ashamed 
of herself to come into the drawing. room with 
'that thing on; and I also mean, as dear mam- 
ma says, that for girls in her rank of life to fill 
their heads with such things is perfectly ridicu- 
lous.’’ 

«© And why, pray, is a love of dress more 
ridiculous in them than in you? I fear, Kate, 
that you ladies want to keep all the finery to 
yourselves, and that a feeling of jealousy is at 
the bottom of your hostility to smart maid- 
servants. Ducks of collars, loves of bonnets, 
darling mantles, sweet little caps, gay dresses, 
and bright ribbons, you would monopolise as 
luxuries to be enjoyed by your class only; and 





out like a balloon, is utterly absurd and very 





| improper—very Imprc per indeed.” 
pretend, as you always d», not to see, and | 
you'll soon find what will be the consequences. | Kate; 


* Bat you know the old saying, my dear 
‘What can’t be cured, must be en- 


if you could, you would even forbid those be- 
| neath you to admire these things, much more 

to wear them. But what, I ask you, is therein 
| dome sstic service which should so change a 


There are none so biind as those who won’t dured ;’ and unless, in these days when every- | woman’s nature that she should be insensible 


gee, Charlies; and that is your case whenever I 


am-.ia trouble with my servants. 
that no woman in the world has more to con- | 
‘tend with than I have in that respect; and as 


you never interfere to support my authority, it | ing about just now, if you mean that you will | 


is wonderful, as my dear mamma says—’’ 


At the mention of “‘my dear mamma,”’ I at | 


‘once saw the necessity of treating the matter, 

whatever it might be, seriously. Wherever | 

my wife begins quoting “dear mamma’ in 

our little domestic differences, I know that | 

be is in earnest; so, adopting «» conciliatory 
e, I replied : 

* Really, my dear, I was so much interested 
what I was reading when you first spoke, 
it I did not observe what was passing 

how could I do so? Look 

Rewapsper held up s2, [cannot even see so far 

as where you sit. — tell me what has occur- 
red to displease you.”’ 

_<8¢If you had been sitting up like a Christian, 
Charles, instead of lolling on the sofa like a 
Turk, and dirtying it with your nisty boots, 


Tsou» would have seen bett-r, I daresay ; bat 


Fou must have seen Caroline bring in the tea.”’ 
% On my honor, my dear Kate, I did pot. I 
“certainly aware that the tea was brought 

someboty, but did not see by whom - 


.- 


in the! 


thing is made for the million, we can bring our- 


I am sure | selves to look calmly on fashionably dressed | 


| domestics, we must always expect to be in hot 
| water. As for tha humiliation you were talk 
be eclipsed by your servants, I don’t think you 
| need feel much alarm on that score. I will not 
be so rude as to say that you ever appear ab- 
| surd, but I do say, that, although you have no 


| to dress ?”’ 

‘<A sense of propriety, Charles—of what is 
becoming in her station, and of what is due to 
| those above her.’’ 
| «© A sense of fiddlestick, Kate! Your idea 
|of the connection existing between you and 


| your servants appears to be the feudal notion 
of dependence, wheroas that connection is a | 


purely commercial one. Kindly feeling and 


compare Caroline’s station with mine ? Things | 


“A sensible remark, Kate, bat it won’t do | 





quietly and bhecomingly at any rate, and that 
is what [ would enforce now. Oar grandmo- 
thers’ maids didn’t strive to imitate their mis- 
tresses.’’ 

‘They did not; that is, not to the extent 
wel -pild servants do now; but the cause of 
the change is plain enough. The class from 
which servants are drawn have «cquired tastes 
ad ideas very different f:om those which 
satisfied them a generation or two back, and 
of course those tastes and ideas will show 
themselres even in dumestic service. Educa- 
tion, imperfect and partial as it is, has cer- 
tainly somewhat refised the tastes of the lower 
classes, and the ‘ Betty’ who would have been 
enrap*ured with a cherry-colored cap ribbon, 
has gives place to the ‘Miss Elizabeth’ who 
cuts her dresses out by the prints in the Illus. 
trated London News. In short, as education 
advances, the tistes of all classes will more 
nearly assimilate. The age is a levelling one; 
but one in which, happily for all, the level is 
produced rather by raising the low, than by 
pullieg down the bigh.” 

*s Really, Charles, 1 had no notion that you 
woud run on so merely because 1 object to 
the width of Caroline’s dresses; but this, I 
supp263, is what you call treatiog the subject 
philosophically ?”’ 

« Certainly, my dear, I wish to discuss this 
question with you calmly and without preja- 
dice. I am anxious to convince you that your 
determined hostility to the taste for dress which 
now exhibits itself in the class of domestic 
servants, is unwite and inexpedient; and I am 
desirous that you should reconsider your de- 
termination to part with a servant against 
whom, as you freely declare, you have no other 
fault to allege than this—if fault it be.” 

«It certainly is a fault, Charles; and if edu- 
cation tends to awaken in the lower orders a 
taste for fine dressing, it seems to me that they 
won’t gain much by it, and I am sure that we 
shall not.”’ 

“I can’t agree with you there, Kate. Edu- 
cation, undoubtedly, has this tendency in many 
ways, aad the result was not difficult to be 
foreseen. We must expect that the refine- 
ments of manners and ideas consequent on the 
spread of education, will show itself most dis- 
tinctly ia those things which commend them- 
s-lves most readily to ordinary minds, and 
which tind the most favorable soil prepared for 
them. It would be most unphilosophical to 
expect that when refinement penetrates the 
masses, it wi'l show itself only in their virtues, 
and not in their vices. This would be to ex- 
pect to create a class beneath us having all our 
good qualities, and none of our failings—a 
most chimerical notion truly, and one arguing, 
in the person entertaining it, great ignorance 
of human nature. Now, love of personal 
adornment is universal; and Caroline’s taste 
being more refined than that of her class half 
a century back, insteai of buying a dress of a 
flaming pattern and half a-dozen yards of blue 
ribbon, she aspires to pstticoats as wide as her 
mistress’s. If that were the only evil insepa- 
rable from education, it would surely be but a 
very small drawback on its immense benefits.’’ 

*« Well, Charles, a poor ignorant woman 
can’t be expected to ba a match for such a 
philosopher as you pretend to be; but I do say 
that what with one thing and what with ano- 
ther, it seems to me, as dear mamma says, that 
the world is turned upside down.”’ 

«] presume, my dear, that your mamma 
means that other classes are treading on the 
heels of our class rather too closely. Well, 


/tea-tray in your bands, your dress sticks out | $004 offices, mot bargained for, are not eX-| there is no denying that we must go ahead 


like a very large balloon indeed.”’ 


| you admire so, had only nine breadths ia it, 
| and—’’ 

« I] don’t care how many breadths it had, my 
love. I oniy know that the bill tells me that 
you cram as mach material into one dross, as 
would have sufficed to clothe your ; aternal and 
maternal grandmothers poth together, 
have made your two grandfathers a waistcoat 
apiece into the bargaia. Wouoile, 
avd things of that nature, there is no 
them.”’ 

«IT am 
“you cann 
have my 


end to 


sure,”? said Kate, quite in a miff, 


ot cal me extravagant. I 


the fashion, 


and 


par 


dresses made in 


su rely you wou ld not hive look 


me 
eek. 


ticular.” 
i 


and | 


as to criaoline 


only | 


| cluded on either side—God forbid that they | 


_ for a particular style of dress, paying accord- 


ourselves, it we wish to keep ahead. The ad- 


« How can you talk so, Charles? Why, the | over cheuls bo; Out money ts your tems ra vantages we have hitherto enjoyed exclusively 
last dress I had made—that French foulard union; and unless at the hiring you stipulate | ,.4 being larg: ly shared in by others. There 


isno longer a monopoly of education, nor a 


| ingly, you cannot reasonably expect that, out | monopoly of communication, for example ; and 


of mere awe of our aug——that is, of us—our 
| servants should forego their own tastes and in- 
| clinations.’’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know, 


Charles. Why 


men? I think it wou!d be a very good p'an.” 
‘Tt is true my dear, that men-servants do 


‘consent to wear the badge of servitade ; bat’ 


would they consent to do so if the practice must progress oursely es, and not attempt to | 


had been : 
clothes ? 


ntil now thst they should wear plain 
1 think not. Your idea of puttiog | 


female servants into a kind of livery would | fail, and deservedly so. Tow should we of | 


certainic be quite impracticaole.” 


we must keep our position by extra exertion, 
if we keep it at all. The locomotive plunges 


through the land at forty miles an hour, and 


drags behind it both peer and peasant; 
should not women dress in a sort of livery like | 


the 
_ penuy-stamp franks the letter of « Jeames’ as 

/ well as that of ‘my lord;’ and soon we may | 
_ hope that a more or less liberal education will 
be withia the reach of all but the lowest. We 


keep down thosa beneath us, even in such a 
thing a+ dress—an attempt which will certainly | 


prevailed in the middle class in the days o! 
our grandfathers ?”’ 

“TI don't know, Charles, why you should 
call us of the middle class. You know that 
dear maroma’s maternal grandmother was de- 
scended from a younger branch of—"’ 

‘-I know all about that, my dear; indeed, 
your mother takes cure I snan’t forget that 
fact, if I forget everyth ng elee ; but we areof 
the micdle class, nevertheless ; and a few years 
since, even so simple a luxury as muslin win- 
dow-cartains was thought too good for us.— 
My grandmother’s firs: pair of muslin cur- 
tains were considered quite as absurd in one 
of her station as you consider Caroline's hoops 
in hers.”’ 

* Nonsense, Charles. How you run on.” 

‘ Ran on my love. | was never more seri. 
,ous im my life. My grandfsther ren'ed a 
| large farm under a wealthy peer; and on one 
| of her excursions to t‘e market town, my 
| gran?m other purchased some muslin window 
curtains. My grandfather, good m:n, thought 
th~y were almos: too grand fer such folk, but 
they were furtawith put up in the best parlor, 
—middle class people had no ‘ drawing rooms’ 
then—to the great aimiration of the whole 
house. Now, it chanced that ‘my lady,’ in 
taking her a‘ring on horseback, roje past my 
grandfather’s farm®ouse that very day, ard 
being struck with as*onishment at the sight of 
the white drapery at the windows, at once gal- 
loped back to the bail, and thus addressed her 
lord, who came forth wondering at her sudden 
return : 

«s Wail, my lord, what do yon think I’ve 
seen? Haw! baw! why, muslin curta-i-ns 
at Fawmer B a-w n's, my lord! Pawsitively! 
fawmers with muslin curta-ins! Haw! haw! 
haw! It's almost as absurd as their asking 
last year for bells—pawsitively!’ ” 

‘- Very fanny, indeed, Charles,” said my 
dear Kate, with rather a forced lauch, as if 
not quite relishing the application of my an 
ecdote ; “and I suppose I ought to give up 
opposition to hocps for my servants, and 
agree to—’’ 

‘That's a good litte Kity,” seidI. «J 
knew you were too reasonable a girl not to 
see the thing ia a proper light when it was once 
set before you. Nobody thinks muslin-cur. 
tains a luxury only fit for the rich and great 
now ; and so it will be, nay, is, with the dress 
of our female servants. AJl classes are now 
clothed much more alike—a change not with. 
out advantege even to the most elevated.— 
When gentlefolks were broadly distinguished 
from their ioferiors by their dress, they could 
afford to be coarse in manners and vulgar in 
mind. Now, they must be superior in order 
to look so. Bat I won’t moralize any more; 
I think I have said enough to convince my 
deat Kate that she has been somewhat hasty 
in her determiaation with regard to her dismias- 
sal of a servant who has no other fault than a 
little natural love of dress.’’ 

* Upon my word,” replied my wife, “ you 
assume very coolly that you have the best of 
the argument; but now that you have done 
philosophizing, I should like to ask you a 
question, to which I must have a plain an. 
swer. We poor women, you know, can’t argue 
a bit, and always go round ina circle, as you 
call it; so I will only ask you a plain question. 
Will you answer it ?” 

“Pll do my best, my dear,” said I, as 

cheerfully as I could; for I did not quite like 
the triumphant look Kate had suddenly assu- 
med, and I began to have some misgivings as 
to the security of my victory. 
« Now, then, Charles,’’ said my wife, “ you 
have proved entirely to your own satisfaction, 
if not exactly to mine, that a taste for personal 
adornment being common to all my sex, it is 
neither jast nor expedient to oppose that taste, 
now that it shows itself so strongly in our 
household servants. I believe I have stated 
your argument fairly, have I not ?”’ 


“You have put it very broadly, Kate; but 
that most certainly is the substanee of what I 
maintained. Taking, you see, a philosophical 
view of—’’ 

‘; Of my parlor maid’s dress,’’ interrupted 
Kate, laughing heartily, for she thought she 
was getting the better of me, ‘‘we ought to 
say nothing about it. But now for my ques- 
tion. You are, of course, quite prepared to 
carry out your own doctrine to its legitimate 
consequerces. Having come to a most philo- 
sophical conclusion, you are prepared to abide 
by it. I ask you, then—Will you permit 
your servants to indulge their taste for dress 
to any extent they please; and if not, why 
not? If not, why not? Tell me that, 
Charles.”? 

« My dear,”’ I began, “ I don’t—that is, if I 
am to—’’ 

*«*No, Charles, no ifs, if you please. As 
you remarked just now, let us be precise in 
our language, or we shall talk till midnight 
without getting any further. I have asked a 
plain question, and I want a plain answer to 
it. Woy do you hesitate to give it me?”’ 

«¢ But, my love—”’ 

‘¢No buts, Charles; I want neither ifs nor 
buts. I want you to tell me where you would 
stop, and why you would stop, without any 
ifs or buts whatever. Surely a philosopher 
cannot be at a loss to answer a poor simpleton 
like me.” 

«s Why, my dear, you will admit that the 
best rules of conduct may be pushed to ab- 
surd extremities; and when I said that ser- 
vants sheuld not be scolded because they in- 
dulge in a taste common to all womankind, of 
course I did not mean that their taste should 
be carried to an outrageous excess. In that 
case, I should remonstrate kindly with the 
offender on the impropriety of her conduct.’ 

‘s Impropriety! Gracious me, Charles, why, 
you seem to have come quite round to my 
side of the question. At last, then, even you 
will admit that there is a point beyond which 
a servant cannot be permitted to indulge a 
love of dress. You see, I am not so illogical 
and absurd, after all, and have already reda- 
ced the question between us to one of degree. 
| Pray, now, at what point will the philosopher 
| stop ? Your point is not at skirts eight breadths 
| wide—at jackets, at tacks, at flounces—at smart 
| little caps, at Jace sleeves, at silks, at musilins, 
| at parasols—”’ 

«For Heaven’s sake, my love!’ cried I, 
| don’t talk so fast; you fairly take away my 
| breath. Do let me get a word in edgewise.’ 








— 

“< Well, my dear,” said 1, Gesperately, « 3 
would stop when the dress is not—I mast we 
a French word, I can’t think of any Eoglish 
word which will express my meaning so ac- 
curately—whea, then, the dress is not conve~ 
nable. Yes, that’s the word. When a sar. 
vaat’s dress does not appear to me to be con- 
venable, I should interpose with my authority, 
not before. For exemple, I should interpese 
aban, Che Oe Dees mn, hem ay ghee B 
am '—at—e-e.’ 

“Short sleeves and low dresses,” sald my 
wife, maliciously. 

« Wetl—yes,”’ I replied, somewhat relieved 
by such a suggestion as that, for I began to feed 
considerable embarrassment in defining the 
exact point at which I should consider the con- 
venable to hare been disregarded. “Yea, ab 
short sleeves and low dresses, as you say, or ab 
anything of that kind.” 

‘ You will excuse my laughing, Charies—~” 
and the little minx did laugh most provokingly— 
‘« but really it is amusing to see the philosopher 
obliged to adopt a plain, common-sense vic w of 
this weighty matter, after all. However, 2 
don’t complain. WhyshouldI? Weare get- 
ting nearer every minute. I agree to the word 
convenable, and it only remains for you te 
strike ont a few of the articles you incladée 
under that word, and for me to admit—you see 
how reasonable I am—a few to which I object ; 
and we shall be able to come to some ground 
of common action.”’ 

« My dear Kitty,” said I, “ you really would 
make ao exce!lent man of business. Nothing 
can be fairer than your proposition; and pre- 
cedent, perhaps, will be our safest guide as te 
what we ought to allow, and what to forbid. 
What other p‘ople’s servants wear, let ours 
wenr.”’ 

“No, Charles, I can’t agree to that, and 5 
wonder you should propose it. You must 
think me very stupid, for it is you that are 
arguing in a circle now. I maintain that cer- 
taia articles of dress are not proper for my ser- 
vants to wear, and thereupon you protest that 
they are proper, because the same things are 
worn by others in the same rank of life. No, 
no. It is easy to flad a precedent for anything, 
however disgusting. Didn't your brother tel 
us the other day, that in the far west of Ame- 
rica the servants at the inns waited on him with 
bare arms, and low, rery low dresses? What 
others d», therefore, will be no guide for me. 
We ought to decide on principle, Charles, not 
on precedent.”’ 

«My dear girl,” said I, in a mild way—for 
I perceived that I should have to make very 
important concessions—‘‘I must own that, in 
the heat of argument, I have not been careful 
to limit the principle for which I have con- 
tended within practical bounds. No doubt 
there is a point at which we should be justifie@ 
in remonstrating with a servant who indulged 
a taste for dress; but you cannot deny that 
mistresses are apt to be somewhat unreasona- 
bly severe. If, therefore, I am prepared to 
concede the existence of a point, dividing thas 
which is, from that which is not, conrenadle ta 
the dress of our female servants, you must be 
prepared to allow of a wider latitude to Caro- 
line and her class than you have bitherto con- 
sented todo. I have taken what may be called 
the philosophical view of a by no means uR- 
important question, and you have regarded it 
from what may be said to be the practical aide 
of it. But is there not some truth in both ? 
Between—I won’t say the short sleeves and 
low bodies of the ‘helps’ in Wisconsin—bus 
between very dressy dressing, and the notions 
of your mother, there is a very wide range ; 
and surely it will never be difficult\for @ mis- 
tress, possessing only half as much kindly feel- 
ing and good sense as you do, to find the 
means, without giving offence, of keeping ® 
good servant within the bounds of modera- 


tion.”’ 
« But, Charles,” said my wife, when I had 


concluded what I flattered myself was a speech 
calculated, by its moderation and the little 
compliments it contained, to bring me re- 
spectably, if not triumphantly out of the con- 
test; ‘‘ but, Charles dear, what do you say te 
that creat—— to Caroline’s hoop ?” 

«¢ Now, really, my good Kate, you are enough 
to provoke a saint. I thought the hoop-ques- 
tion was amicably settled at any rate.” 

«« Perhaps it is, my dear,” replied Kate with 
provoking sang-froid. “ But in that case, you 
consent to put the obnoxious article into ont 
common index erpurgatorius.”” 

«Consent! Not I, indeed. Why, all my 
argument went to show that such trifles ough. 
not to be interfered with.” 

«: I know it did, Charles; but to my mind ® 
didw’t show anything of the kind; and as deay 
mamma ssys—’? 

« Oh, confound—’”’ 

« Charles !”? 


An Icurrerate Nosieman.—Lord William 
Paulet, though often Chairman of Committee 
of the House of Commons, was a great dumee,, 
and could scarcely read. H:ving to read a 
bill for naturalizing Jemima, Duchess of Kent, 
he called her “ Jeremiah, Dachess of Kent.” 
A gentleman writing to desire a fine horse he 
had, offered him any equivalent. Lord William 
replied that the horse was at his service; bub 
he did not know what to do with the elephant. 
A pamphlet called « The Snake in the Grass,” 
being reported (probably in joke) to be writtem 
by this Lord William Paulet, a gentleman 
abused in it sent him a challenge. Lord 
William professed his innocence, and that he 
was not the author; but the gentleman would 
not be satisfied without a denial under hip 
hand. Lord William took a pen, and began— 
‘: This is to seratify that the buk called the 
Snik—”’ “ Oh, my lord,’ said the person, « I 
am satisfied; your lordship has already con- 
vinced me you did not write the book.”’ 








A Hixpv on Evxotayp.—Hersa (in London) 
we settled after our long voyage from the mid- 
dle of the globe to the end of the world, where 
the sun appears far to the south, as weak asthe 
moon, and the polar star nearly vertical; where 
the country all over is fertile, and the peopils 
ingenious, civil, and active; where the lan- 
guage, customs, ani manners are entirety dif- 
ferent from our own; where, in fine, the des- 
tiny of our sweet native land lies in the hands of 
some twenty-fire great men. It cannot be, I ame 
sure, without the will of that one Supreme 





| 


Being that this small island, which seems on the 
giobe like a mole on the body of a man, should 


« No, Charles, not a word till you tell me cide the greater part of the world, and 


| the middle class like to be told that we ought | where you will stop. What do you consider | — the rest in awe.—.fufobiography of Mux 


in Fifty years ago, female servants dressed | to confige our tastes to the standard which | going too far»? 


i | shi Lutfullas, a Hindu gentleman. 
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LORD CHESTERFIBLD. 


BY JAMES HANNAY, 
or “Smatrrox Fowrenxor, R. N.”’ 
Lord Chesterfiela’s is one of those reputa- 
tions which eccapy s peculiar position. He 


Acraor 


és e¢ once very famous and very little known. ¢ 


Every body is familiar with the name, and few 
with the man. Yet one so renowned deserves 
to be better understood; a reflection which I 
hope will justify me in having undertaken to 
write about him now. 

His family was ancient and knightly, though 
it did not make its appearance in the peerage 
till the suspicious epoch of James I. The first 
Earl of Chesterfield fought for the king in the 
civil war. The second earl is only remember- 
ed by the fact, that Dryden dedicated a trans. 
fation to him, for which he seems to have re- 
@arned those solid acknowledgments which it 
was the fashion to make, and not the fashion 
to refuse. The third earl was a gloomy, satur- 
mine Jacobite, as unlike his son as possible. — 
® He had neither the will nor the power to 
feac) me anything,” says our Philip Dormer, 
the fourth earl. But the lady whom he mar. 
tied brought ina flow of brilliant blood, to 
@hich her son, the famous carl, owed an im- 
mense deal of his talents. She was a Saville, 
“a daughter of that eminent Marquis of Halifax, 
ewhom Macaulay describes so well. Tlalifax's 
~@ritings are extant—not nearly so well known 
as they ought to be—and one is struck in read- 
ing them with the similarity of talent be- 
tween him and his grandson. There is the 
@ime worldly wisdom and piquant shrewdness, 
‘the same good nature and graceful vivacity, 
the same pointed smart sayings. Young Phi- 
‘ip was born in London in 1694, and brought 
@p in the house of his maternal grandmother. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Cambridge, 
Where he stayed two years. He and his set 
‘were called the «‘ Witty Club” there ; for Lord 
Btanhope, as he then was styled, was very pre- 
~cocious. He was early noted for his clever. 
wess and his wildness, for blending litcrature 
and dissipation together. It was the jolly 
time of Queen Anne, when a certain convivial 
tone pervaded English life. One famous poli- 
‘teal club took its name from Kit-Kat pics; 
etother, equally famous, from October ale. 
The Secretary of State opened as many bottles 
of Burgundy as he did despatches. Poor Popo 
found that his health could not stand the lite- 
wary life—that you could not porfect your 
taste without ruining your nerves. Whatever 
@ty young men were doing, we may be sure 
Lord Stanhope was doing. But he was not a 
common “ fast man ;’’ a character, indeed, apt 
‘to be a fool, in that time asin this. He was 
fond of letters, and he was ambitious. He was 
@ well-balanced character; took pleasure and 
work in fair proportions, like wine-and-water. 
Throughout life he preserved this kind of me- 
dium. It was a favorite maxim of his, that 
Dusiness and pleasure mutually assisted each 
other. In fact, he was in pleasure exactly what 
“@ practical man is in business; he kept ac- 
‘oounts square—knew that if you overdraw on 
your health, nature will dishonor your bill— 
‘and was prudeat in the midst of excesses. 
This isthe man-of.the-world’s point of view, 
@nd Chest rfield very carly had the philosophy 
~of it complete. 

In 17.14, he passed his summer at the Hague. 
That August Queen Anne died. The Tory 
tuinistry of Oxford and Bolingbroke was scat- 
tered to the winds. Swift departed, gloomy 
and fierce, to Dublin. In came the house of 
Hanover, in the person of George I. The 
‘Whigs were in their glory when the new Parlia- 
ment met, in 1715, and nothing was talked of 
bat impeachments of the late ministry, Jacob- 
ite plots and intrigues, England’s honor sacri. 
@iced to France by the recent peace of Utrecht, 
and so forth. The Stanhopes were very busy 
in politics just then; aad Lord Stanhope was 
®rought in for a Cornwall borough before he 
was of age. I have said that the old earl, his 
father, wasa Tory anda Jacobite; neverthe- 
tess the son came in asa Whig. In those days 
a thorough going Tory usually held notions 
about the divine right of kings, the sacredress 
of their persons and prerogatives, the house of 
Stuart, and the memory of Charles the Martyr, 
g@uch as @ man like Chesterfield could no more 
hold than he could have held the doctrines of 
the Brahmins. He had no sentiment, no ro- 

vmance. He did not care for the white rose ; 
hho had no feeling for traditions, which are the 
wery life of Tory politics. He viewed politics 
ashe did everything else—from the worldly, 
shrewd point of view. Now, the Jacobites 
were, with few exceptions, men of quite a dif. 
ferert stamp; sincere high churchmen, or jolly 
obstinate country gentlemen, such as the man 
of whom Fielding said, that he was afraid his 
fand would be sent over to Hanorer. Their 
“weak points were such as a man like Chester- 
Geld saw at a glance; their good points were 
‘far above his level. For the essential feature 
-of the eighteenth-century man was KNOWING- 
‘weEss; he suspected and derided enthusiasm ; 
‘and Coesterfield was an cighteenth-century 
aan allover. Accordingly, we need not won- 
der at the side he took; and as he was young, 
@ively and audacious, he took it decidedly. — 
Whe Parliamentary History telis us, that in bis 
emaifen speech, on the articles of impeachment 
of the Dake of Ormond, he said, “ That he 
‘mever wished fo spill the blood of any of his 
countrymen, * °* ° but that he was persua- 
ded the safety of his country required that ex- 
amples should be made of those who had be- 
frayed if in so infamous a manner.’”’ This was 
pretty strong. One of the opposite party, 
Wnding the young gentleman so vehement, 
‘Dinted to him that they were aware he was not 
of age, and had no right to be speaking at all. 
fie took the hint, and departed to Paris. 

Ne doubt French influence had a great effect 
on Chesterfield, and especially in imbuing 
him with that profound regard for elegant 
-maanners which distinguished him through life. 
‘The long reign of Louis XIV. was just coming 
to am end; and the whole epoch had been one 
of social brilliance in France—of good talk, 
happy wit, polish and pleasure. In these mat- 
fers the French were ahead of us ; because, for 
* great part of the seventeenth century, we 
had been intent on far higher matters. The 
eivil war had broken up our social life; the 
iemd had been full of Puritans and sectaries, 
swho despised the Graces as much as they did 
the Muses. The effect of these events lasted, 
 coumse, long after the events thomsclves.— 





The Restoration brought us a court, which, 
though it imitated France, did not so thoroagh- | 


ty catch its manners as it did ite morals. The | 


Queen Anne literature, the essays of Addison 
and Steele—graceful in treatment as they were 
excellent in purpose—were now working o 
change, yet the change was working slowly. 
And when the house of Hanover came to the 
throne at the period now before us, English 
life in the highest quarters was comparatively 
rude. Ladies of rank wrote sentences which 
their great great-grand-daughters would now 
scarcely venture to read ou: loud. A maid of 
honor, under the first George, was a good 
judge of a cask of ale. 
Charles Grandison, one finds Richardson’s 
model heroines using such phrases as ‘ hare 
it”? and the «‘deuce.”? Chesterfield was full of 


the superiority of French society to our own; 


he admired it, and it in turn admired him. We 
have several testimonials to their regard. His 
French was praised by Fontenelle, as was his 
wit by Pope, his speeches by Horace Walpole, 
and bis msnners by everybody. 

He early belonged to the court of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George II., as gentleman 
of the bedchamber. For the next few years 
we find him attached to that court; vot ng oc- 
casionally and speaking in Parliament, and de 
voting himself to society and to literature. He 
know all the able men of the day ; correspond- 
ed with Swift, and visited Pope at Twicken. 
ham. Young, of the “ Night Thoughts,” cele- 


brated him in bis exquisite epigram, when, call. | 


ed on for an impromptu, he borrowed his dia. 
mond, and scrawled, 


‘* Behold a miracle, instead of wit; 
See two dull lines with Stanhope’s 


Occasionally he went down to Derbyshire, 
and moped among his ancestral trees. He had 
no love for the country; he despised daisies 
and buttercups as only fit for the raptures of 
milkmaids. He liked St. James’s street and 
W hite’s, the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the 
tender green of a gaming-table,—not meadow 
and stream. ‘ There are no tolerable winter- 
quarters,’’ he says, « but Paris and London.” 
Of all pleasures, society was his favorite; and 
society soon welcomed him as its greatest orna- 
ment. 

At thirty-two he succeeded to the carldom; 
tho year after (1727), George I. died. The 
year after that, Chesterfleld went to the Hague, 
as ambassador to Holland. He was fond of 
play; and the frugal Dutch liked a man who 
los his money—as he did everything in life— 
with a good grace. But he had every requi- 
site for a diplomatist. Quite apart from his 
manners, he had substantial talents and sense ; 
and his manners were fascinating. There is a 
curious paragraph in one of his letters to Lady 
Saffolk at this time which illustrates his hu- 
mor: ‘* You must know,’’ he says, “ that last 
Sunday I treated the people here with an Eng. 
lish christening in my chapel of a black-a-moor 
boy I have: having had him first instructed 
fully in the Christian religion by my chaplain, 
and examined by myself. The behaviour of 
the young Caristian was decent and exemplary; 
and he renounced his trkeNness with great de- 
votion.’’ This pleasantry was habitual to him, 
and greatly contributed to his success. He 
performed his embassy successfully, got the 
Garter, and was made steward of the house 
hold; but after his return, in 1782, he voted 
against Walpole’s Excise Bill, and was dis- 
missed from his place. Next year he married 
Melosina de Schulenberg, a natural daughter 
of George I. 

lie was now a member of perhaps the most 
brilliant of all modern oppositions—the oppo. 
sition to Sir Robert Walpole’s ministry. Bo- 
lingbroke’s stately and witty eloquence, Pulte- 
ney’s scarcely inferior talent, talkers and wri- 
ters the best in England, were all arrayed 
against Sir Robert and the court. The inces- 
sant cry was, that the country was being ruin- 
ed by corruption at home, and sacrificed to 
Hanover abroad. Chesterfield was at this time 
personally hateful to George I[. Hanover was 
the tender point to touch the monarch on, and 
Chesterfield accordingly made the moat of it. 
In a paper of the time, called “ Fog'’s Jour- 
nal,’’? he wrote (among other things) an essay 
on the German princes and their armies, which 
is a very good specimen of his talents in this 
kind of way ; indeed, it would not dishonor the 
name of Addison. 


Chesterfield spoke in the Lords’ pretty fre- 
quently, and with the success which attended 
him in most things. Parliamentary reporting 
was then in its infancy. We have, however, 
one speech of his at length, that which he 
made, ia 1737, against the bill for submitting 
dramas to a censorship; and it justifies his re- 
putation by its lucidity, its elegance, and its 
strokes of pleasantry. 

For the next few years he was still in oppo- 
sition. At last Walpole’s long reign ended; 
and now the patriots who had turned him out 
could not agree among éhemselves, and could 
not retain power. Lord Granville’3 adminis- 
tration (commonly called the drunken admin- 
istration, from that very able man’s love of 
Burgundy,) did not last long. A coalition go- 
vernment was established by the Pelhams, to 
whom Chesterfield was related ; and in the ever 
famous year ’45, he again went as ambassador 
to the Hague, and in August to Dublin, as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

His Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland was a 
bright spotin his life. The times were very 
trying. A rebellion was on foot, of which no 
man could estimate the danger, and a rebel- 
lion which naturally looked to Ireland for 
sympathy and aid. Chesterfield delighted 
everybody by his affability; managed every 
thing without fuss, without show; took care 
of all proper precautions. Two capital and 
characteristic anecdotes belong to this period. 
« Your excellency’s coachman,’’ reported a 
solemn person to him, “goes to mass.” 
«Does he ?’’ said Chesterfield, « J’1/ take care 
he aoes not drive me there !’? Another time, an 
official came rushing into his room in the 
morning, “ They're rising in Connaught!” He 
looked at his watch: ‘ Well, sir, it’s nine 
o’clock, and they ought fo be.”” He plumed 
himself on this polite coolness; and, joined 
to his tact, suavity, and real good sense, it 
made him one of the most popular Lord Lieu- 
tenants Ireland ever had. Some may think, 
perhaps, that these sayings were made for the 
events, rather than produced by them; no 
doubt this is the case with many bons mots, 
but Lord Chesterfield’s rest on very good au- 
thority. And as we are on this point of his 
colloquial wit, lect us look at one or two more 


pencil writ.’’ 


When one opens Sir , 


of them, gathered from his biographers, and 
from the lively pages of Horace Walpole. 
Somebody told him that the famous singer, 
the Viscontina said she was only twenty-four. 
« She means twenty-four stone, I suppose!’ he 


“replied. On one oeeasion, he had to lay be- 


fore George II., for signature, the patent of 
appointment of a man whom the king detest 
ed. George II. paused over it, and then ex- 
claimed, angrily, «I'd rather give ft to the 
devil!’ « With all my heart, your majesty; 
but you observe that it is addressed to our 
right trusty and well-beloved cousin!” He 
made avery clever impromptu in verse. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who was an immensely tall 
man, chalienged him to write on him. Ches- 
terfield wrote, 

Unlike 

It shall 


my subject now shall be my song ; 
be witty, and it shan’? be long.’’ 


One of his clever sayings sprang out of 4 
very clever little bit of bis private diplomacy. 
There w.s acertain Lord R of that time, 
who was fond of dabbling ia amateur surgery, 
and who fancied that be shone especially in the 
use of the lancet. The party were very much 
in want of a vote, and away went Chesterfield 
to Lord R . OF course his health was 
nafurally inquired after. « Why,” says Ches- 
terfield, carelessly, “I’m rather out of sorts 
to day; a slight oppression of the head—fall- 
ness.’ Lord R was all attention, and 

| instantly suggested blood-letting. “ You think 
| it necessary? I bave heard so much of your 
lordship’s skill, that I should be glad if you 
would try your lancet on me.’”? So he bared 
his arm, lost the usual quan‘um, and after 
binding it up again, he asked (with the inimi- 
table easy air which we can fancy) whether his 
lordship ‘ was going to the house that afier 
noon?”? Lord R had no/ intended ; was 
there anything going forward? Of course 
Chesterfield carried him down in triumph; and 
he told his friends afterwards that he had 
‘BLED for the party,’’? which was morc than any 
of them could say. 

After leaving Ireland, he was made Secre 
tary of State, which high post—the highest he 
attained—he held for about two years, from 
1746 to 1748. During this time an event hap- 
pened, which, if Chesterfleld had never written 
a line, would have indissolubly, as it has pain- 
fully, connected him with our literary history. 
It isthe most painful part of his life, but tt 
must not be passed by. 

Of course a man of that rank, who had writ- 
ten in periodicals, defended the interests of 
dramatic authors in the House of Lords, and 
who was famous, far and wide, for wit and 
courtesy, was looked up to by literary men asa 
patron. Patronage was just going out, but had 
not gone; and it was still not unusual for wri- 
ters to receive gifts from lords, as Dryden had 
received one from Chesterfield’s own grand- 
father. 

One writer of that time just beginning to be 
known—a burly, honest, melancholy man, in 
whose massive face noble genius, and picty, 
and deep religious sentiment struggled through 
the traces of poverty, of sorrow, and disecase— 
a rusty, uncouth mortal tothe careless oye, 
but who in proper company woke up into a 
giunt of wit, cloquence, and insight—visited 
the house of Lord Chesterfleld in 1747, Samuel 
Johnson (for he was the man) waa fifteen 
years younger than Chesterfield, and conse- 
quently now thirty-eight. He had not written 
Rasselas. He was just planning the Dictionary. 
His fame was not made. He had published the 
Life of Savage and Bondon. But he was still 
not an established man; and as for Boswell— 
Boswell was then a little boy, scarcely breeched 
and, I suppose, playing about the grounds of 
Auchenleck. Johnson came to Chestertield 
to solicit patronage for his Proposals for a Dic- 
tionary. We kaow, from Johnson himself, that 
Chesterfield at some time gave him £10. But 
what neglect he showed him, or how he slight- 
ed him, cannot now be accurately known. 
Johnson tells little about it, and Chesterfichi 
nothing at all. Certain it is that Johnson took 
deep offence; and seven years afterwards— 
when the Dictionary was coming out, and 
Chesterfield, long retired from politics, yet still 
writ. ng essays occasionally in the World, wrote 
two in support of the forthcoming work—J obn- 
son addressed that immortal letter to him, 
which Boswell teased him into giving him a 
later period, and which everybody who calls 
himself a man-of-letters ought to have by 
heart. This business is still involved in some 
mystery. The doctor was proud, and the noble 
was too fastidious on the score of personal re- 
finement. But it has been jastly argued that 
Chesterfield’s health was then bad; that the 
deafness, which vexed him more or less all his 
life after, was coming on ; and that Johnson, in 
1747, was a man with different claims to regard 
from the Johnson of twenty years later. In 
this twilight I must leave it. Our veneration 
for the memory of Dr. Johnson, one of the 
wisest as well as the best of Englishmen, se- 
cures our respect for any view of an event 
which he chose to take. At best Lord Ches- 
terfield was but a good-natured, very able, and 
brilliant man-of-the-world; yet that he was 
fundamentally good natured I do believe, and 
I hope that he acted from error rather than de- 
sign on this occasion. 

Next year, ’48, he gave up the seals of his 
secretaryship, partly from bad health, partly 
because the great Pelham, the Duke of New- 
castle, did not behave well to him, and inter- 
fered with the patronage of his office. It is 
highly characteristic of him, that the very 
night he left the government he made his ap- 
pearance at the gaming-table at White's. In 
office he never touched a dice-box. 


Up to this time Chesterfield had generally 
lived in Grosvenor Square, or in the well- 
known Chesterfield House, which still belongs 
to his representatives; and where the rich and 
classic apartments, with their books and their 
busts, in which he enjoyed the lettered luxury 
of his rank, are still preserved as he left them. 
But now, on retiring from active public life, he 
bought and improved a villa at Blacheath, 
which was the favorite dwelling of the remain- 
der of his prolonged days. Here he had a 
garden, of which he was fond ; here he tended 
his apricots, and read his books; and wrote 
many of those letters to his Son, by which he 
is best known, and will always be best remem- 
bered, and which are very interesting illustra- 
tions of the eighteenth century. 

This son was born when Chesterfield was at 
the Hague, in 32, the year before his mar- 
riage, and was sixteen years old when he gave 





up the secrotaryship. As his wife bad po 





children, he felt an intense interest in this lad ; 

and it is a great sign of Lady Chesterficld’s 
good-nature and affection for her husband, that 
she shared this interest with him. 


duty to do the best he could for him ; 


ful heir to the title (instead of what he was) 
twenty times over, the father could not have 
been more anxiocs about hm, or taken more 
pains with him. He sent him to Westminster 
School; then sent bim on the Continent, with 
an eminent scholar for his tutor; then to Leip- 
sig, to lewn German; next to Pa be 
polished. 
cf his to a French lady of high raok shows us 
what his design was : 

“«“AsI am infinite!y fond of this cbild, and 
shall take a pride in making something of him, 
since I believe the materials are ip d, ms 
tion is, to unite in him what I have 
met with in any one individual—I mean, what 
is best in both nations. For this purpose I 
intend him his learned Englishman, 
l kewise a man of sense, for the solid ) arning 
I would have him pessessed of; and his Froneh 
afternoon tator, to give him, with the hi |p o’ 
the compavies into which he will introduce 
him, that case, those manners, those graces, 
which certainly are nowhere to be found but 
in France.”’ 

In fact, he aspired to make the boy 4 com- 
plete man, according to his notions of what 
such a character was—a perscn fitted to shine 
and triumph in the high places of the world. 
And we learn the world of that day by seving 
how he set about it. 

Certainly he spared no pains. There 
nearly four hundred of his Ictters to him ¢xtant, 
beginning with little Latin ones, to teach him 
Latin as a youngster; and French ones, to 
teach him French ; and elementary instructions 
in geography and history. As Secretary of 
State he wrote many; and all through life he 
went or. With the letter to Montesquieu, or 
the letter to Voltaire, off went tLe letter to 
Philip Stanhope. He taught him all he knew 
about meu and business; wrote freely and 
copiously of the characters and politics of that 
time, which alone would make these documents 
of high value. As soon as the boy was old 
enough, he got him into the diplomacy, and he 
strained every nerve of his interest and connec- 
tion to push him forward. 

In the first of the objects I mentioned just 
now he succeeded. Philip Stanhope became a 
man of solid attainments and good sense, but 
as for the polish, there a deficiency seems to 
haye been early perceptible; the grain was 
good, but the surface was dull. Chestertield 
labored to give him external brilliancy as a 
sculptor works at his marble. He writes again 
on the subject. 

These letters, intended to form the lad’s 
manners and graces, suggest various retlections. 
It is an obvious remark, that he insists with 
immense earnestness on points, not the highest 
which can employ a rational being’s attention. 
But we must remember, Ist, that he was ad 
dressing a person whom he thought already 


ris, to 


no 


wy “yet 


who is 


are 


possessed of a love of the solid excellencies of 


life, and with a view to a special deficiency in 
him ; 2ad, that he was addressing a person des- 
tined to a particular carcer—to shine in the 
great world, such as the great world then was 
in Europe. 

We must be fa'r to Lord Chesterfield. It 
would be perfectly silly to class him, on ac- 
count of all this stress upon the graces, with a 
man like Brummell; for these graces with him 
were means to an end, and the end was social 
consequence, or political power. e wanted 
his son to be a great personage; and he argued 
that these were the arts by which that success 
was attained. It was a practical view. Chies- 
tertield set no extraordinary value on kings or 
potentates, on birth or rank. As for the latter, 
he rather laughed at men who plumed them- 
selves on pedigree; and one of his essays in 
the World is against them. His own descent 
was excellent; yet he hung up two portraits 
among those of his ancestors, one marked 
Adam de Stanhope, the other Eve de Stanhope, 
to quiz the vanity of birth. But he knew that 
the world was governed by kings, potentates, 
and men of family, and that they in their turn 
were governed by men of tact and address; 
and he wanted his son to be conspicuously a 
man of tact and address. If you had got Ches- 
tertield quietly in a corner, in a serious mood-— 
let us say on a gray day at Blackheath, with 
the scud coming up the sky in a sea-breeze— 
and had said to him, What is the chief end of 
man? Is it the chief end of man to shine in New- 
castle House, or to make the Prince of Wales 
laugh at a stupid party ? be would have shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and said, «‘ These are all 
vanities; but such is the world, and we have 
to act in the world as we find it—Que voulez- 
vous ??? 
feelings lying deep in his nature which he 
never gave utterance to. Unquestionably, he 
was no trifler. He distinctly predicted the 
French Revolution in one of his letters some 
forty years before it began. His judgment of 
men and books was sound. When Hume’s 
works began to appear, he saw their merit; 
when Robertson’s first history came out, he de- 
clared its excellence. That, with so much 
solid ability, he should have joined such a re- 
gard for superficial attractions, shows us a great 
light into the character of those times, but 
should not induce us to underrate Aim. In 
fact, to judge of any man, we must try and put 
ourselves in Ais position; we must make up 
our minds to take him as he is. Chestertield 
was not John Knox. A geranium is not a lily. 
Why should I quarrel with the lily because it 
is not a geranium, or vice versa? To do so, 


won’t help me one whit to undersiand either of | 


them; but it will very probably make me 
notably unjust to the one Ido not happen to 
like. 

No doubt that was an artificial period ; 
Chesterfield was too thoroughly a man-of-the- 


world not to bear deep traces of the world to | 


which he belonged. There was little earnest- 
ness in that age. Poetry was at a low ebb; 
and the poetry of an era is always the best in- 
dex of its state of sentiment. In Richardson‘s 
novels there is much mawkishness and cant; 
in Fielding’s there is a great deal of coarse- 
ress, and a disposition to excuse everything in 
characters not utterly worldly, which shows 
that utter worldliness was exceedingly com 
mon and fashionable. Low theories of human 
nature were in vogue, theories which under- 
valued all worth ju map apd woman, which 


Whatever | 
else we may think of the matter, I suppose | 


we shall agree that, having the boy, it was his | 
and it is | 


certain, that if young Philip had been the law. | 


The following passage from a letter | 


There was no doubt a whole world of | 


and | 





id, 187. 








and we know that there is a direct con- 


80 on; 
That Chesterfield refined social life is 
true; but of course his development of the 
truths that belong to the doctrine of manners 
bore the color of the period in which he 
lived. 


nection between low theory and low practice. | 


| taught that self-interest wes the ‘maples of | 
| mankind, that « everybody had h's price,”’ and | in its gleams of sunshine and its balmy airs, as 


Weartno Frayyet.—In our climate, fickle 


| & Coquette in her smiles and favors, consump- 


. ' 
certainly 


, of cure, 
| alike medical skill and carefal nursing. 


The manners of Europe evidently took their 


rise in fendalism. It was in the bosoms of the 
old feudal castles that that chivalrous loyalty to 
women, that regard for rank and age, that re. 


spect for one’s own dignity, which is indisso- | 


lubly connected with a respect for everybody 
gradually itself. When 
Black Prince waited behind the chair of the 
King of France, after the battle 
| embodied the whole sentiment in one beautiful 
wet of What the ancient gentlemen 
did spontaneously, 
Chestertield would 


else’s formed the 


courtesy. 
and = half-unconsciously, 
a later and 


have wished 


less simple age to do deliberately, artistically — 
good feeling, still 
also, from policy, and for the sake ot its 
Yet it is too mu 
beyond his age altogether; and 
| good breeding is so immense a gain to social 
life, that the 


and though partly from 
partly, 
| convenience. 
|} man to be 


ch to expect a 


man who does anything for it, 
should be affectionately remembered. 
Upon the whole, his plans for hie son proved 


| failures. Philip Stanhope had but a poor suc 


of Poitiers, he | 


tion bears away every year the ornaments of 
many social circles. The fairest and loveliest 
are its favorite victims. An ounce of preven- 
tion in this fa'al diescase is worth many pounds 
for whea once well seated, it mocks 
If the 
fair sex could be induced to regard the laws of 
health many precious lives might be saved, but 
pasteboard soles low neck dresses, and iillipu- 
tian hats, sow annually the seeds of a fatal har- 
vest. The suggestion in the following article 
from the Scientific American if followed, might 
save many with consumptive tendencies frorz 
an carly grave. 

Put it on at once, Winter and Sommer, no- 
thing batter can be worn next to the skin than 
a loose red woollen shirt; “ loose,’’ for it has 
room to move on the skin, thus cwusing an irri- 
tation which draws the blood to the surface and 
keeps it there; and when that is the case no 
can take cold; ‘‘red,”’ for white flannel 
fills up, mats together, and becomes tight, stiff, 
heavy and impervious. Cotton-wool merely 
absorbs the moitture from the surface, while 
woollen tlannel conveys it from the skin, and 
deposits it in drops on the outside of the shirt, 


one 


| from which the ordinary cotton shirt absorbs it, 


| cess in Parliament, was never conspicuous for | 


| the charm of his address, and rose no higher 


Dresden. He was but thirty-six when he died ; 
land Lord Chesterfield, now old, infirm 
first heord that the grave 


melancholy, had 





! 
| consulting or informing him, and who presented, 


| herself .o the old peer with two sons. 
blow must have been terrible. But we learn 
from the letters which Philip Stanhope’s widow 
printed, that the good-natured old man, at ex- 
treme age, was as interested in the grandsons 
as he had been ia the son, and apxious about 
their educations. 

ITe lived for tive years after this event ; kept 
out of society by his decayed health. «Ty 
rawley and I,” said he once, «have been dead 
these two years, but we don’t want it to be 
known.’’ At last the end came, in London, 
when he was in his eightieth year. His last 
scene was one of the most characteristic of all. 
Half-an-hour or so before his death the ser- 
vant opened his bed-curtains, and announced 
his friend, Mr. Dayrolles. The old earl moved 
his head, * Give Day- 
rolles This was the latest gleam of 
that sleepless courtesy for which he had been 
famous through life; and it is witha strange 
mixture of humor and tenderness, and many 
serious reflections onthe age and the man, 
that one contemplates it. He died in 17735. 
He had been born only a few years after the 
death of Charles II., and he died several years 
after the birth of George 1V., so that he forms 
a link between the fine gentlemen of those two 
epochs; and he certainly had more elegance 
than the earlier of the two sets, an much more 
wit than the later of them. 

He was, in fact, the last of an old school. 
He had not been twenty years in his grave, 
when the troubles which he had predicted, 
broke forth in Europe. A period of tumult 
Europe was shaken to its founda 
tions, in an age of great passions, great crimes, 
great ideas, and great action. The unhealthy 
stillness was broken by a thunder storm. We 
now have, with all our faults, a greater earnest- 
ness, a higher literature, larger human sym- 
pathies, than the men among whom Chester- 
field lived could boast. But we shall do well 
that he too, after his fashion, 
represented excellenc'es which ought not to be 
forgotten, and ideas which will always be true ; 
and I confess, that I for one, cannot turn away 
without kindly fecling and admiration from 
contemplating the memory of Purur Dormer 
STANHOPE. 


and his last words were, 


a chair.”’ 


came On; 


to remember, 





OG” Stealing houses is rather a rovel idea, 
which is carried out in the West. A gentle. 
man recently received a letter from Minnesota, 
stating that his house, on his pre emption, was 
stolen when the writer was temporarily away. 
An enterprising country, that. 

oS An old writer says pithily and sugges- 
tively: «There are countenances far more 
indecent than the naked form of the Medicean 
Venus.” 

o>” Handsome features alone are incapable 
of expressing real beauty, as speech alone is 
incapable of expressing wit. 

Cc?” An Irishman was challenged to fight a 
duel, but declined on the plea that he did not 
want to leave his mother an orphan. 

oS” When a lady sits down to the piano- 
forte, always volunteer to turn over the leaves. 
To be able to read music is of no consequence, 
as you will see she is at the bottom of the page 
when she stops short. If you turn over two 
leaves at once, you will probably have the se- 
cret thanks of most of the company. 

oS” It is folly to think that you can make 
pork out of pig-iron, or that you can become a 
shoemaker by drinking sherry-cobblers. 





OG” Wise men mingle innocent mirth with 
their cares, as a hope either to forget or over- 
come them; but to resort to intoxication for 
the ease of one’s mind, is to cure melancholy 
with madness. 

US lf you would increase the size and pro- 
minence of your eyes, just keep an account of 
the money spent foolishly, and add it up at the 
end of the quarter. 

++ | kNow a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.”’ 

Mis. Partington says that «if any one knows 
a bank where a “ Wild Time’ has not been 
produced this season, she would just like ’em 
| to point it out. 





o>” Love not your children unequally; or 
if you do, show it not, lest you make the one 
proud, the other envious, and both foolish. If 
nature has made a difference, it is the part of 
| the tender parent to help the weakest. 

09” To excuse one’s self before one is ac- 
cused, is to own a foul crack in a false con- 
science. 

OG” Onc to-day is worth two tomorrows. 

a> Boileau being frequently called upon by 
an idle, ignorant perscn, who complained to 
him that he did not return his visits, « Sir,” 
said the French satirist, “‘“we are not upon 
equal terms. You call upon me merely to get 
rid of your time ; when I call upon you I lose 
mine.” 





closed over so many ambitious hopes and plans, | 


from a lady whom his son had married without | ‘ 
' | tain articles of food, they must have them, pa- 


in his profession then to be British Envoy at | 


and 


The i 


| 


and by its nearer exposure to the air it is soon 
dried without injury to the body. Having these 
properties, red wool flannel is worn by sailors 
even in the midsummer of the hottest countries, 
Wear a thinner material in Summer.—Hall’ ’ 
Jour» f Health. 


? 
7 


Have Merey on tue Coitpren.—Children’s 
wills govern too much. If they do not choose 
to go to bed, they sit up; if they choose cer- 


rents forgetting that instinct is no safe guide in 
a child, whatever it may be in ao animal. So 
we see them in their delicate organization, 
keeping late hours when they should go to bed 


| with the birds, sleeping often in warm and 


lighted rooms, when they should be cool and 


dar® ; and eating hot bread, pudding, and cake, 
and drinking bot tea and coffee, to the infinite 
detriment of nerves and stomach. The injury, 
done can never be repaid; as a machine, if im- 
perfectly constructed at drat, can never de 
made to turn faultlessly. ; 

This is the secret. Parents should know that / 
instinct is no safe guide to a child, particularly 
when the child is surrounded on all sides with 
poisonous delicacies. To ask a child at a mo- 
dern table what it will have, and give it what it 
asks for, merely because it asks for it, is a very. 
common practice. But it is as foolish as com- 
mon. Have mercy on the children.—Jndepen- 
dent. 





GC? Friendship has the ekill and observa- 
tion of the best physician, the diligence 
vigilance of the best nurse, and the tenderness 
and patience of the best mother. 

to “ How is it,” said a man to his neigh- 
bor, «that our parson, the laziest man living, 
can preach such long sermons?” « Why,” 
said his neighbor, ‘he is too lazy to stop.” . 

OS™ It has been thought that people are de 
generating, because they don’t live as long 
in the days of Methuselah. But the facts 
provisions are so high that nobody can afford 
to live very long at the current prices. 

OF” A talent is perfected in solitude } 
character, in the stream of the world.—Goell 

c7” A schoolmaster, describing a money" 
lender, says: ‘Ile serves you im the pres | 
tense, he lends you in the conditional mo g) 
kecps you in the subjanctive, and ruing you 
the future.” 

C7” Reunywine it Into tax Grounp. 
multitude of ghostly advices attendant om th 
present tight times, seems to be like the ¢ 
mons and soda water the day after” a deb 
and in view of some of these “ latest Ses”! 
with regard to extravagance, we learn thas | tS 
the intention of some of our horticu : 
go largely into the cultivation of figs, in 
to be ready for the return to primitive f 
towards which people are tending. = 

oo” Mr. Malcolm Lewis is about to 
an elaborate letter on the causes of the Ind) 
revolt, addressed to him by a Bengal Hi 
The writer of this letter asserts that m 
coloneis—their attempt, commenced at ¢ 
ginning of the present year, to evangellise_ 
Indian army—and the greased cartridges 
all active causes in producing the revolt; "Bt 
the chief cause, he asserts, is to be found 
century of excruciating misrule 
Paper. 

OG” Consolation iadiscreetly pressed | 
us, when we are suffering under affliction, os 
serves to increase our pain, and to renderqa_ 
gtief more poignant.— Rousseau. eg 

O7~ A sailor dropped out of the rigging @ &) 
ship of war, some fifteen or twenty Sat, 9 
fell plump on the head of the first I ’ 
‘¢ Wretch !”’ said the officer after he had 
himself up, “where did you come from 
‘¢ An’ sure I came from the north of 
yer honor.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. Jonzs, Lavizs’ ann GuntLeuen’s a 
Nos, 727 and 72 Areh Street. 
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BREWS ITeMs. 

A Waonasy Woman's Rerty.—Recently 
man died at a tavern in thix county, that he had long 
frequented, neglecting his family. The tavern keeper 
sent bis wife word that he was dead and inquired her 
will. She replied :—‘‘In life he was with you—he 


gave you his money, and drank your liquor, which on- | now residing in the Parish of Wye, in Herts, (Eng- 
Goubtedly caused bis death ; [ now leave him w.th | land), who has in her possession a silver figure of an 


you to bury.’’—Nerebwryport Herald. 

Exrraeue Surerstitiox.—A horrible scene 
(says the Wever Gazette) took place at Hanover a few 
days ago, on the occasion of an execution. Not only 
aid «a large crowd, many of them carrying bottles of 


brardy, assemble and commit gross excesses, but a | 


namber of individuals subject to epilepsy rushed to 
the scaffold at the moment the criminal’s herd fi] to 
drink the blood, the popular belief being that it isa 
cure for epilepsy, and the executioner readily gave it to 
them ' 

Manz Nor tae Corners or ruy Beann.—'n 
India Major Evan Davis, in command of the cavalry 
of the Nizam's Contingent, a popular officer, wis cut 
to pieces by his men, owing to the indiscretion of one 
of the young officers, who had the beard of ene of bis 
troopers shaved off by violence 

A conresronpext of the Oswego Times 
speaks of a family living onthe John Brown” 
in New York, who have two girls, 
years, who have never been 
mever seen any house but their own, and never saw 
any females but their mother and sisters They have 
been taught to read by their mother, and although 
they do not appear ‘‘ fashionable,’’ they are by no 
means as awkward as one would suppoxe What a 
world of wonders yet lies beforethem? Whata sight 
to them would be a railroad car, a steamboat, a city, a 
thousand things which we s*e every diy 

Secepers from the Mormon Church, fiveing 
from the Danites of Salt Lake, hive reached Nebras 


tract 
twins, of sixteen 


out of the wo d— have 


ka, bringing the news that a large force of the Mor- | 


mon militia, under Brigham Young and Heber C 
Kimball, were preparing to leave Salt Lake City. with 
provisions and ammunition for a «ix weeks’ campaign 
in the mountains to the eastward. and thus to stop, if 
possible, the presage of the United States troops 

Reecit or rhe “Crrsis.””.—The Dover (N. 

H.) Inguirer says :— 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, two mornings 
cession last week, loaded with cot ‘on from the (reat 
Falls manufacturing establishments, which ix sent to 
Bostop to be shipped to England. We understand that 
15,000'bales have been thus disposed of 

Ar Wueruns, on Saturday, fifty 

per gallon was paid for Chinese sugar cane syrup 

pTbis syrup ie said by the Hon A.W 

North Carolina, to be valuable as a preventive of ty- 

‘phoid fever. He says a physician has assured bim that 

“ywhere persons nse much molasses they are never sub- 
bt to typhoid fever. 

Missovai Bawxxs.—A bill legalizing the sus- 
= pension of the banks of Missouri till the Ist of Novem- 
(ber, 1856, has passed the Legislature 

Tue London Daily News understands that 
Whe French Government have decided upon rescind- 
@iag the probibition against the export of cornand flour 
@from France. To this step they are impelled, in con- 

‘pequence of strong remonstrances from the agricultural 
@istricts. One likely effect of the measure, according 
to the Daily News, will be to precipitate a full in the 
English grain markets, which are already depressed 
' by the high rate of interest coupled with the accounts 
from Ameri:a 

A FAREWELL demonstration was given to 

Neal Dow, by the temperance men, at Liverpool, on 
the 23rd ult. Ile was a passenger in the Canada 

>» Mr. Tex Brorck’s American hors’, Prior, is 
| dead. 
5 Lornp Macaulay has been elected High 
‘Steward of Cambridge 

A Norrn Carourna Marrrace —A singular 

Marriage lately took place in Wilkes county,N.C. A 

Man, named Helioway, married his step-mother, the 

f second wife, the widow of his own father! She had 

six children, three of them by his father, and three by 

himself; and having nine children of his own, the 
ple set up housekeeping with 15 children. 


,) Raruer Discovragrna.—The receipts of the 
v) chusetts agricultural fair, held last week, were 

y £1,696 ; much less than the expenses 
4 Tae gold shipments of California to al! 

antries, are now about forty millions a year 
Tae overland immigration is still making its 

peay to the California borders, and the report is that it 
a is with considerable trouble from the Indians and 
of white robbers who are in companionship with 
savages. Patties from Californ'a have gone out 
the wagon routes, in order to fall in with the per- 
petrators of the outrages, and punish them accordingly. 
BilHe Citizens’ Bank of New Orleans resumed 
muthe Sth. 

OLD AND Sitver mn tHe Wortp.—The 
products of the California mines the last six years are 
’ down at $443,091,000; those of Australia, since 

discovery, at $296,813,000, or $739,904 000 in all 

Increase cf about one-third, according to the 

“statistical writers, on the value of precious me- 
fae known in 1850. The total value of gold and silver 

world at the present time, then, is upwards of 
] 00,000 . 

Airis said the New Yor Banks are making 
mt tions to resume before the Ist of January, about 
time the Legisiature meets. The present slight 
pe there between bank notes and coin will 

favor this consummation 


AccompiisueD Monster.—Nena Sahib, 


‘ Sixty freight cars passed over 


in «uc- 


Venabie, of 


‘ 


* 


man who has recently distinguished himself in | 


ia, by nailing live children in wooden boxes and 

ng them into the flames, according to a French 

i . tet} cannot read a tender line in Byron or Shaks- 

without being moved to tears! He speaks 

é ih, Italian and English, is acquainted with their 

. literatures, talks the latter as fluently and 

, y as any ‘‘ gentieman de Hyde Park,” and trans- 

Hamlet inte Hindoo, to the great admiration ef 
petent critics. 

‘Ad op gentleman recently died in L ehig® co., 

had been suspected of having considerable money 

: house, although ne one knew the amount. On 

: ng the premises after his death ne less thas 


le@én thousand doliars were found in specie, which | 


‘Mad doubtiess been saving and concealing for many 
’ . The Easton Argue te responsible for the truth 
of this story 

Oup Parsox Mevce, of Essex county, got 

be rather unpopular with his flock toward the latter 
part of his labors. They could not dismiss hisa as he 


was settled for life, and he was not to be either coaxed, | 


ought, or scared off, so he continued his preaching— 
but every Sunday his audience grew less and less, 
until ithad dwindled toa baker's dozen. Howbek 
the old parson kept along in the even tenor of his way 
Mieclating that he would not give up as long as be 
could say ‘‘we.’’ Finally his Sock was reduced to 


one solitary old deacon, to whom he preached for | 


saint died—then, asx the 
uld not say * we, Le 


Wee weeks ago, a family 
fitne to Ne\  Asoe na, from Ohio. bringing 
wit? them an infant « The meher and child 
took,sick with the typhoid fever, ard c¢be child died 
‘lather went to several coffin- makers to procurea 
peffin® but not succeeding, gota shoe-bex, carried it 
Mie. filled it partly with shucks, spread a cloth 
Wthese, and in the shoe-box placed the child 

* done, he took the box under his arm, carried it 

° grave-yard, and deposited his earthly hope 
silently and alone. This is rather a ha 

Moa Christian community, too—a com: 
ina Young Men's Christian Union, and about 
ew churches, where monthly contributions are 
fer the Acathen | 

fayuwe Swati Dents Ivivsetraten.—A Fre- 
a 4 merchant went to Caroline Court on a 

Sin occasion with a $100 note of a certain denom! 
i> *Shortly af'er he got on the green he paid it 
toafarmer The farmer soon discharged an in- 
' ness to some one else, and thus the note kept on 


i case, 


unity re- 


— 
= 
’ 


misaton of liquidation until near the bee! of the 
when it was again paid tack to the same 
chant who took it there, and he brought it back fo 
sksburg. Having the curiosity to trace 
Kings, he f aed that £1,000 worth of debt 
paid by that S100 note ona si: } 
re Hera-d 
Yo 


~~ 





| angel which was pleced round her great-grandmo- 
| thers neck by King Charles I] , as a certain cure for 


| 
cents 


Barapercrrs in France had fallen to ordinary 
Prices in consequence of the plentiful crops. 

Snares of Pennsylvania Bank Stock sold re- 
cently at the Stock Roard for $6 per share. #ix months 
ago they sold for 8110 

Tar Kino’s Evit.—There is an old woman 


the K oyu's Evil —Aentesa In iv pend at 





M. Pexret, the editor of the well known 
medical journal the Moniteur des Hopitanx, has bert 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for speski 
ad sTreserT 


is never 


(not in bix journa'. but by word of mout! 

fully of the Emperor of France The publ 
allowed an oppoituaity of forming an opinion upon the 
merits of a case of this kind. as the trial 


report ia per 


secretly by the police tribunal, and pn | 


mitted 


Aacrictttirpe.—-On the 27t! 


us held 


CALIFORNIA 
the Callforn 


city of Sta kton 


2 State Agricultural Pair w 


Mm AmMost comy 


It was arranged t 


bensive scale. and included within 


tural prod cls, works of mechan 


and ornamental, and live stock 

cred table tothe State 

beets of © pour de I 

and -#) o 


ted the wor 


exceedingly 
ing 264 


pounds« 


™ unds« 
ipples ar 
each, corn-stalka 20 feet 


derful pre duct 


wetghing 2- 
n height, indie 


veness of Celifornia soil, and « 


d pears 


lenge comparison with the world A large wagon 


was al-eo on exhibition. which wetghed over five 


thousand pounds, and was capable of carrying 12 tons 


of merchandise. It was intend: d for a team of twelve 
mules) Among the incident«e cf tre 1} 
a 


play of 
fornia 
be excelled 


fen.ale e«questrianism, characteris of ¢ 
insome remarkable respect<, and not easy to 


after ridir A 


entered the Lists 


One young lady nearly all 


night, from S:cramento to Stockton 
on the ereuing 
Among 


owed that s} 


morning, and secured the first prize 


other omplishments 
saddle her 
unsaddie him, re- 
same way,and then him at full 
k, a la awe 1H A of eight 
ned in the race, and came near gaining 
the first priz She could 

| change her valtic in fu ee 
tude to that of 


about his nove 


this department, 


horse, leap on 


e could I 


she sh 
bis back from the ground, then 
; mount in the tide 
speed bare-ba ttle girl 
years on.y 
slso saddle her horse, 
from a female atti- 
i male, and ride her horse with a rope 
The exhibition 


ll parts cf the State, 


instead of a bridle 

was attended by thousands from 

and so great was the assemblage that accommodations 
for sleeplt y could hardly be found 

| 


} like the shirt 
| turned to New York, infirm, needy, and almost worn 


onducted | 


} 
a young ca 


| enough of hie bistory to 


|; conte mporary — ‘We, 
| that. on ie 


rwasacis- | 


| Gistinctl 





A Fearrvi Jvup¢ment.—The Holidaysburg | 


Standa:d, of a late date, says 
there 
munity 

say, but the information comes from such a reliable 


1 


Las been asinyular story float in this com- 


Whether true or not, we are not prepa ead to 


| source that we are free to say the re must be something 

in it. 

neighborhood of Mount Union, Huntingdon county, 
suddenly discovered that the 
weev!] had destroyed the greater part of it. This so 
| exasperated him, that he blaspbemed the Saviour in 
that 
barn, and 


It appears that one day last week a man in the 


| white cleaning grain, 


i} such a wilful, malicious and wicked manner, 

| . 

will not bear putting in print. He left the 
went to the house, where he seated himself in a chair, 


where he bad remained but a few minutes before be 


| turned to his wife, and asked her what she said. She 
replied that she had not spoken ‘ T thought,’’ 

he, ‘‘that I heard somebody say that I must sit here 
| till the Judement Day ’’ It is now alleged that he is 


stell setting in the 


said 


chair, unable to rise or speak, 
| with his eyes rolling, and totaily incapable of moving 
| his body. His family, itis said, has leftthe house, 
where he still remained, seated in the chair on Satur- 
day last! Whata terrible warning to blaspheiers, 
who suffer their judg- 


their passions to oversway 


ment ! 





| Tue ELrections—New Yorx.—The Demo- 
crats have carried the State, by a majority of proba- 
bly 10 000 Legislature doubtful 
Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin election has resulted 
in favor of the Republicans, who have elected their 
| Governor and a majority in both branches of the Le- 
gislature. 
Ono 
the Republican candidate for Governor, a plurality of 
1,503 over Payne, Dem., while the American vote is 
10,227. 
LorisiaNa —The Democratic State ticket has been 
elected, Miles Taylor, anti-Slidell Democrat. bas been 
from the 
Jr., American, member of the last 


The full oMcial vote vf Ollie, gives Chase. 


re-elected Second Congressional District 


George Eustis, 
Congress, bas also been re-elected from the First Dis- 
trict. Inthe Third and Fourth Districts the Slidell 
Democrats are probably elected. The Legislature is 
Democratic 

New in the 
Democrats carrying both branches of the Legislature 


by an increased majority. 


Jercry —The election has resulted 


Minnesota.—The State generally seems to have 
gone Democratic, though Ramsey (Repub.) is elected 


Governor. 





Wesrern Hoa Traor.—The Indianapolis 
(Ind ) Journal, of Saturday, says:—Dealers in pork 
are offering $4,50 for hogs deliverable in season, on 





time, or Sf cash Unless the money market {m- 
proves, thecash transactiens in hogs will be very limit- 
ed here and in many otber places 

The dealers in Madisen 


for about 25,000 head of hogs at an average of &6 30 


have made arrangements 


per 100 Ibs., on which the buyers have already ad- 


vanced the large sum «€ $230,000, and of this amount 





borrowed from the 
banks—the rest of it has been derived from the ‘‘ cash 
capital of the solid men of the place.’’ Whatever may be 
market, the Madison 


not more than $25 000 has been 


the condition of the Courier 
| thinks the dealers 
asking favors from abroad 

—We have seen let- 
New York, ex- 
purchases of 


The Evansville Journal says 
New Orleans and from 
that no 


t-rs from 


pressing the opinien hogs 


should be at rates above 3yadc. Some dealers think 
ét unsafe to go above Sc 

The Delphi Journal states that a beef pa king es- 
tablishment in that place has commenced slaughter- 
ing, and will probably pack about 3,000 head this 





season 
Stream Goixnc A Wuarine.—It is said that 
the whaleship America, which sailed from New Bed- 


ford on Wednesday of last week, 





| whaleboat. The machinery consists of two oscilla- 


‘* Por some days pas, | 


will be able to stand it without | 


| had a fall 








took outa steam | 


| ting engines placed inthe stern, which drive a pad- | 


| dle wheel 
twelve miles an bour—two more than the usual speed 
| of the whale It is about two feet longer and one foot 
than the ordinary whale boats 
| 
} 


generating cylinders can 


wider 
resist a pressure of 


pounds to the square inch. This innovation evidently 


The steam | 


; @ sina 


This boat can be propelled at the rate of | 


| contemplates an abardonment of the old method of, 


approaching the whale by stealth, and in a long chase 
will be a great labor-saving machine, but it is doubt- 
ful if the experienced blubber hunters will trust them- 
selves ina steamboat to fight whales 
business depends upon celenity of 

while an ordinary managed by skilled 
oarsmen, would ‘*starn all’? and evade the uplifted 
@ukes of the whale, a screw 
| knocked higher than a kite 
the whaleboats it would 
able Jack in yood wind to tackle the fixb 
after be bad reached the scene of action 


movement, and 
whaleboat, 


boker and all 
no doubdt be very service 


leaving 


Mariposa Cratrw —-The California 


ing the departure of Col 


Tui 


News Letter, not! Fremont, 
| says 
‘Col. Fremort leaves our State by the ; 


resent out 


going mali seamer, the Golden Gate, en route for the 


Fast and Furope, whitber he proceeds with the now 
| completed survey of his vast domain, Los Mariposas 


About fifty tons of auriferous quartz from 


i the various 


yielding, with the present perfect metheds 
of reduction, fifty dollars and upwards per ton. have 
been shipped, tn order that the sarens of Europe 


may copirm, tests ite un- 


veins 


by the severity of their 
emont has, by bis 
and out- 
its de- 
is proceeding to Europe to perfect ar 
onstruction of the exten- 


j iestionabie richness Col. F 
brief sojourn among us, discharged every lien 
stending clal 


velopment, and 
rangements by which the 


m against the property incurred in 


sive cana] for mining and 


more fully exhibit the incalculatle richness cf the 


Safety in this | 


steamboat would be | 
To tow | 


| ft 
f 


A Rowaytic Reatrry.—The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette relates that a few days since a white-haired old 
man was standing in one of the market places of that 
city, recounting the Incidents which bad happened to 
bim during a checkered existence. It seems that 
about thirty years ago he deserted, in a cowardly 
mood his wife and three children. living in Lancas- 
ter. Pa . because he had no means of supporting them, 
and took to the sea, visited various parts of the world 
—Furope. the Holy Land, South America, (where he 
remained several years,) California, amd lastly China, 
bai in all Lie wanderings, poverty adhered to him, 
if Nessus, and a few months ago he re- 


t. He commenced a search for hii wife and chil- 
enamong bis old friends at Lancaster, but the de- 


| serted wife and one of her childrea had lain years tn | 


the grave. and the ol 1 man again set forth a wanderer 
nia stranger inthe land) Chance directed his foot- 
pat and while he was relating h!: 
iTes to a group of listeners, as above mentioned, 


afer 
i 


advent 


incinnat! 


net maker paused to listen as he was on 
to dinner, and questioning the old man, dis- 
father The son was a 
bat had heard 
know that the wanderer be 
He took the old man warmly 
irm. carried him to his boarding-house, and 
is footpath to the grave with filial kind- 


bi« 
vered that he was Ais 
young man when his parent left home, 
was his father 
tilsmooth hb 


nes« 


A Mervatp.—The following declaration of 
two fishermen, on tbe Argyle-hire coast, appears ina 
the undersigned, do declare 
rsday last, the 4th of June, 1557, when on 
ur way to the fishing station, Lochindal, in a boat, 
four miles south-west from the vil- 
lage of Port Charlotte, being then about six P. M., we 


and when about 


saw an object, about six yards from us, in 
the shape of a woman, with full breast, dark com- 
plexion. comely face, and fine hair hanying in ring- 


lets over the neck and shoulders It was 
surface of the water to abont the middle, gazing at us, 
The weather being fine. we 
and that for four 
minutes. —John Williamson, John Cameron —Islay, 


June 9, 1-57 


and shaking its head 


view of it three or 





Porsoxors Currse —Two young ladies in 
ity were poisoned last week by cheese procured 
it was feared for 
\ whole fa 


this < 
from a neighboring grocery, and 


some time that one would not recover 


mily were poisoned tn asimilar manner some years | 


since, and an Investigation was made into the matter 
at that time, which showed that inthe interstices or 
pores of the cheese, an oll collected, which posse-sed 
to which the illness of the fa- 
The oil was plainly 


polsonoys qualities, 
mily alluded to was ascribed. 
to be seen on cutting the cheese —Neirark Daily Ad- 


rf 





HMOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, 
WiLL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous 
Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and ail Diseases 
arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach. 
Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the 
house 
> DOSE. will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
> DOSE will cure the most distressuig heart-burn, 
* POSE will allay any agitation of the nerves, 
> DOSE taken an hour before meals w.ll give a good 


| in many cases cure the most severe 
she, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 
These Bitters can be obtained at any Drugyitst’s or seller 
f Patent Medicines in the United States and Canadas, 
‘e 75 ceuts per bottle, See that the signature of C. 
. Jackson is onthe wrapper of each bottle. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS.—This peculiarly effiea- 
cious medicine, asa remedy for Dyspepsia, has no equal, 
and atrial will satisfy the most skeptical sufferer that its 
value cannot be over-estimated, It will cwre Dyspepsia. 

GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES IN LADIFS' 
FURS. CHartes OakFrorp & Son, Importing and Ma- 
nifaeturing Furriers, No. 624 Chestnut Street below 7th, 
will close their entire stock of Ladies’ Furs without re 
gard to cost. vetsl-tf 











1 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR,-—Persons 
Outof enployment may find that which is both profitable 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


1=1 William Street, New York, nov2-tf 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTU FFS—The late foreign accounts note a 
declining market in Liverpool for Breadstutfs, but those 
advices have bad no effect here. The export demand for 
Flour is limited, but holders are firm in their demands.— 
Sales of 8000 bbls at &5,25a5,50 @ bbl for common and se- 
leet brands, and &5,75a6 for extra, including 1000 bbls extra 
family on terms kept privete. At the close there was 
more inquiry, and holders generally refused our lowest 
figure. There has been a steady demand for home con- 
suinption within this same range for common and extra 
brands, and $6.25 up to $7 for extra family and fancy jots. 
Rye Flour isin limited demand. Small sales at $5,:5.— 
Corn Meal is dull and has deciined, Sales of 2000 bbis 
Pennsylvania, part at $3 S74a4 @ bbi, and part on private 
terms. inc'uding some at our lowest figure. 

GRAIN—The supplies of Wheat during the past week 
have been small, but the demand has mostly been confined 
to the wanfs of the city mulers, and prices remair. without 
change. Sales of about 31,000 bus Seuthern and Pennsy! 
Vania ranging from 81,10 for inferior to $1.27 & bus for 
prime Red, and §1,15a1,35 for White Rye comes for 
ward slowly, and isin steady demandat 75c for Penna, 
and 73c for Delaware. Corn has beer in fair demand, and 
has advaneed 5e & bus, Sa'es of 16,000 bus old yellow at 
T2a73c; 440) bus at 74a75e, closing at the latter rate; and 
30 bus new yellow at 55a57c. Oats have been in_mode- 
rate request, at last week’s quotations, Sales of 12,000 
bus at $2a33ec for Sow hern, and 33:34c for Penna. 

PROVISIONS—Are dail, The stocks of most deserip- 
tions are about exhausted, and the transactions have been 
of a very limited character, with a downward tendency in 
prices. Small sales of Western Mess Pork at @21821,50, 
eash, Which is adechine, City packed Meos Beef sells in 
lots for ship stores at @18a19, cash. Bacon—But little 
doing, but little left to operate in, Smail sales of Hames at 
lidalde 4 Yb for pininand canvassed. Sides at l4c, and 
Shoulders at 12c @ tb, cash. The season is closed, and no 
activity will prevail until after supplies of new commence 
coming forward, Lard comes forward very slowly, and 
there is very little demand for it. Smal! sales of bbls at 11 
alle, and kegs at Ise @ Ib, cash. Butter—Continues to 
meet a very limited inquiry at the decline noted last week. 
Small sales of solid packed at L4al2c, and Roll at l4aléc & 
th. cash. A lot of very inferiorsold at We. Prices of Eggs 
and Cheese continue as last queted. The former are sell - 
ing at l5tal6e & doz. ; 

BARK—There ts a good demand for Quercitron Bark, 
and further sales of 100 hhds No 1 were made ac £30 @ ton, 
At the close there was but little left unsold, In ‘Tanner’s 
Bark nothime doing, 

BEESW AX—Comes in showly, and good yellow com- 
mands 27a2ic # th, cash. 

CANDLES—There is but little demand for any descrip- 
tion. Sales of city manufactured Adamantine at 2lc Ww 
th, on time. Tallow have declined, but Sperm are un- 
changed, 

COAL—Prices remain withent change. There has been 
very little demand for shipment, and the market is very 
dull. There has been rather more inquiry for home con- 
sumption. Bituminous Ceal is very duil. 

COFFEE—The market has been extremely quiet; the 
the auction sale of ‘Tuesday having absorbed most of the 
attention of the trade. There were 1759 bags Rio offered, 
most of which was disposed of at 8ialeic @ Ib, cash and 60 
days, averaging $9,45. This establisnesadecline of full de. 
By private ceutract the transact:ons comprise only 200 bags 
at S3al0ie for Rio, and %4alliec for Laguayra. 

COPPER—Is quite dull, and the sales of English Sheath- 
ing and Yellow Metal have been only in small losts, at our 
quotations, 

COTTON—Ceantinnes extremely quiet, there being but 
little stock here, and little or no demand for it. Sales of 

» bales Upland and Mobale at 13a 4c Y tb, cash. 

DRUGS AND DY ES- Bat very little doing in any ar- 
ticle—holders manifesting no desire to realize,except for 
cash, Sma't sales of Soda Ash at SaSic.; Bleaching Pow 
lers, in lots, at 5e., aeargoef St. Domingo Logwood, and 
some Lique:tee on private terma, 

FEATHERS -There is verg little inquiry, and the 
sles are only in stanll bots at Sita ke. |b. on time, for good 
Western. 

Fisti—There is no demand for Mackerel, except in 
small lots from store, and prices kave declined $1 @ bbi. 
Smal! sales at £12912.59 @& bol fer medium No. 1's; $lla 
11,50 for No. 2, and #99,25 for large No. 3. Codtish sei! in 
iway at $5,50n¢ @ 100 Ibs. 600 bbls. Pickled Her- 
ring soid on terms not made public. 

FRUIT—Two cargees of new Malaga Raisins have 
arrived, and partly been dixposed of on terms not made 
pu and part at $2,39a2,0, $1,230.60. for whole, half 
nd quarter boxes. 38) boxes Malaga Lemons sold at 

5. and 90@ boxes ata price kept secret. In Domestic 
ut there isa fair trade doing. Green Apples are selling 
om &).%) to 3.75 bbl., aad Cranberries from $7 to 8,50. 
\ few Dried Apples were eold at 7c ib, 

GINSENG—A smal! 

~ash. 

GUANO—There is little er no demand for any descrip- 
tion, but the stocks are light, and we continueour former 
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HEMP—Is extremely 
0 under our melice 
HiIDES— Ap tmngert ot South American has arrived and 
remains uns 
HOPS—Contiaue very dull and prices favor buyers. 
Smal! sales of new crop Eastern and Western at Salic 


quiet, and no transactions have 


come 


ey th. 
INDIGO —Holders are firm in their demands, but there 


| is nothing doing, 


irrigating purposes cap , 


Maripeosas "' ‘ 
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IRON—The transactions have been of a very important 
character 
aod prices of Pig Meral are unsettied, 

In Seotch Pig nothing doing, and prices are 
L Prices of Blooms, Bars and Boiler lron remain 
Without change 

L.EAD—ledont 
snd remain unso.d, 

LEATHER—Ile dal', and we reduce our quotations 3c 

th tor both Soanish Sole and Siaughter. 

LUMBER—The sales have been of a very unimportant 
*haracter. and prices continue about as last quoted. 


or No 3 


Two invoices of Spanish have arrived, 


MOLASSES—The market continurs extremely quiet, , 
Small | 


there bem very little demand for any description. 
f Cubs Museovado at 3 a38e, on 
Syrup. by auction, at SlaS2e, on time. 
Al. STORES—But_very little doing in any de 
A small sale of Tar at 81.75 bb!. In Rosin 
I Pitch pothing doing . 
pentine is moderate, and further sales of 2” bbis were 
mmie at 45¢4°c, onah, the latter being an advance. 
OLLS—The sales of Fish Oils have been on!y in smal! 


tume, and # bbis 


"riptpon 


cash. In Red O 
is dull at 6c. 
PLASTER 
our last notice, 
RICHE—Isj but little 
changed. 
SALT—An invoice of Turks Isiand and one of St 
tins seld on terms kept secret. 
SEEDS—The receipt 


© further transactions, nseed Ov! 


There have been no @rriva's or sales since 

inquired after, and prices are un- 

Mar 
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t Cioverseed continue ema 
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above the | 


Ma | 
sale of Crude was made at 45c & 


The market continues very much depressed, | 
: Smal! sales are re- | 
ted at &23 @ ton, cash, for Nol; 822 for No 2, and #2 


tx from store, at former rates. Lard Ou is P d at e. | P R I N T I N G I N kK S 


| 
Small sles at dadee @ lb, cash. | 


it has been in stead 
e+ 


at 94,7aS W@ 64 ibe, Some 
lng t0 Timothy is not in- 
smal! 212, 12). laxseed is 


is nothing doing, and beat little 
te in. ~ 4 18 lower. 
transaction is a jot imento by 


oF et. 
Ohio ; hits. at 2ic. 


market is extreme! set, but 
Sains of 500 hhds Cube at tiatic @ b.on 


tome, 
Ta -LAW—But little offering. Sales of Rendered at 


rb There has been very little inquiry, and the sales 
lirated at our last quotations, 

TOBACCO—Is« ae | uiet—there being no inquiry, ex- 
oxet ve | small lots of Manufactured, and prices are un- 
chang 

WINtS-—No transsetions worthy of notice, except 
alxeyt 148 casks sweet and dry Maiagn at @.. on time. 

WOOL The market s been extreme!9 quiet, confi 
dence having been completely destroyed, and the des ers 
manifesting ia anwilliagness to operate, excep’ for cash 








___ MARRIAGES. 








1DJ™ Marriage notices must always be scoompanied by | 


A “esponesibie u.me 








On the (th of Sept. by the Rev. Jo«eph H. Kennard, Mr. 
Tunogens Hi. Lixsv ren, to Miss Many I, GiLLa™M, 
both of thus euty, 

On the €th of Sep’. by the Rev. Johr Chambers. Mr 
Wittiam H. Paesotsos, to Miss Amecia V. Horn. both 
of hiladel ia, 

On the 2itu ultimo, by Friends’ Coremony, Joanry K 
Martacs. of Phi ,»to MLLen, daughter of Wm. 
Fouike, of Montgomery coasty, Pa. 

On the 2d instant. by the Kev. Robert Armstrong, Mr 
Assusw Hurscan, to Miss Marcaarer Moore, both of 

nis ity. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. D. Titlow, Mr. Wrr- 
Liaw H. Matron, to Mies Resecea A. Criprs, both of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 2ad ultimo, by the Rev. D. B. Cheney. Mr. 
Witiiam Goer, Jr. of Erie, Pa. to Miss Lizzig B. Mc- 
CaRTeR.of Phiiadelphia. 

On the 24h ultimo, by the Rev. F. T. Cailhoppe-, Mr 
Caseune EE. Dersy,to M ss Susan Nayor, ali of Cam- 
aen,. XX. . 

On the 2% h nitimo, by the Rev. George Chander, Mr. 
WILLIAM Mc8ripe, to Mice Hawnan M. adopte idaugh- 
ter of Mr. Saml. Dickinson. 

Or the stth ultimo, oy the Rev. William O. Johnstone, 
Mr. Dasigt MeCuintock, to Miss ManGaRET GREER, 
bothot Port Riehmond. 

On the 23th ultimo, by the Rev. W.J. Mann, Mr. 
G. Cuartes Micnuetsacn. to Miss Ruma Wirtnu, toto 
of this city 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. John Thompson, Mr. 
James A. Srepugns, to Miss Mary J. Dever, both of 
Prilade! phia, 








DEATHS. 





10" Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
respuusibie same. 





On the 2d instant, Mre. Hannan K. widow of the Iare 
Co. Jonas P. Fairlamb 

Ou tne 2d instant, Mra. Mary Myers, aged 73 years. 

On the Sd instant, Rosina B. Ritreniouse. 

Oc the 2d instant, ALBERT CARPENTER, aged 22 years. 

On the 3d instant, Mre. ANN KKNNEY. aced 7) vears 

Oo the ist instant, Exizgasgta P. wife of Joe. C. Smith, 
aredo4 vears, 

On the 2d instant, Mre. Saran Garton, aged 87 years, 

On the tst iustant, Miss Mary HaRRiIs, aged # yrars, 

On the 2d instant, Miss Saran J. Rampo, aged 47 

On the 2d instant, Henry C. Taynror, aged 8 yeara, 

On the 2d instent, at Marshalton, Chester county, Mrs 
Saka BURTON, aged 77 years. 

On the 2d instant, Mr. James GLRAsoN, ared 37 years. 

On the !st instant, Peter Lippincott,of Westhed, N, 
J. aved 2) years, 

At the U.S. N. Academy, Annapolis, Md. Mrs, Sarnau 
RoGet, aged 82 years, 

On the 3iet ultimo, ELizaBetTH BECHTRL, aged 75. 

On the 3let ultimo, Mrs. BARBARA Hess, aged 7 years. 

(in the Sist ultimo, Mr. Jacos Epwarpbs, aged *2 years. 

On the Ist instant, SARAH A, WBETHEREL, aged 59. 

Ou the Ist natant, Mr Tuomas BARTLETT. aged 9. 

On the 2th u'timo, Mrs. Isapecita J. ROBERTS, aged H7- 

On the Sist ultimo, Mrs. Mary ReEtvEs. 

On the dist ultimo, Mrs. Mary Evtiorr, aged 43 years. 

On the Slat ultimo, Mary, wifeot John Mooney, aed 
4) years 

On the Ist instant, Miss Ertzanetu M. Barrow, aged 
64 years, 








THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SatuRvDaY Evenine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on 
Saturday iast, The market closing firm. 

Bid. Asked 

18 183 


Readi i 
Minehi 54) 55} 
Har & Lan 47) 48 
see Val 

10ga -_ 
‘wrelerred - 
PW & Balt 18 
Long Isiand 8 
Wil’sport & Elmira — 
Cattawissa 7 

CANAL STOCKS. 

Sch Nav 74 
Lent h Nav 464 
Morris consolidated 35 

** preferred &2 

& Del _ 


Philaé pr ct 
oF tee new 
“ ts 
Cam City 6 pr ot 
Pitts 6 pr ct 
7) Tt) eou 
All’gy city Or ot 
- county ** 


Beeeee: ) aoe 


£= 


upon 
Tenn 6 pr ot 

“ 5 * coupon 
Kentucky 6 pr ot 
Penn RK 6 pr ct 
2d m’rt loan ’83 7 
C & Am RR 6 prot 
PG&ANRR * 88 
Reading RR“ 
Ty Ty m rt “ 

& Lan KR 


gue Tidewater : 
we SRANK STOCKS. 
North Amer Py 


S51 


ss" 


Commercial 
N Liberty 
Mechanies 
Southwark 
P Township 
Kensington 
Girard 
| Western 
Man & Mech 
Commerce 
radesman’s 


|| 12R€2esi 22 
21¢3) 
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60 RR 6 pr ct 
Long I RR * 
Sch Nav ’82 ** 
Lehigh Nav‘ 

Mort ag 
CapDci * 
Sus & Tid ’78** 
Union Canal 
Will’ms & Elmira 

lst m’rt 7 pr ct 

2d * Tprot 
Catawises “* 
North Penna 6 pr 

RAILROADS 
Cam & Amboy 
Penna 
Bea Meadow 
North Penna 
Phi Ger & Nor 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CorRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY Evenina Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
Ne. 39 South Third Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 7, 1857, 
Pennsylvania. Georgia. 
Solvent bks par to 1} dis | Solv bks 8 dis 
Relef notes par Seuth Carelina. 
New Jersey. Solv bk 6 
Solvent bks par to 15 dis Alabama. 
Delaware. Solv bks 10 dis 
Solvent bks Mississippi. 
Maryland. sta All bks uncertain 
3S) dis 
5 dis | Solv bks 


Ba!timore Leuisiana. 
15 dis 
New York. Ohie. 


Solvent bis 
Solv bks par | Solv bks 5 dis 
Maine. Kentucky. 
Solv bks par | Solv bks 
New Hampshire. | 
Solv bks 
Vermont. 
Solv bk 
Connecticut. 

Solv bks 

Massachusetts. 
Sol 


vbks 
Rhode Island. 
8 


Consolidation 
Commonwealth 
Corn Exchange 
Pittsbur 

M & M Pitts 
Ex’ge Pitts 
Kentucky 
Northern, Ky 
Louisville, Ky, 


a y 
nion, Nash Tenn 
Piant’s, Tenn, 
Com & RV 10K 

N O Gas Lt 
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Indiana. 
Solvent 


par | Solv bks 2% to # dis 
Michigan. 
par | Solv bks 15 dis 
Wisconsin. 
Solv bks 10 to 15 dis 
Texas. 


Commeroiai & Agricui- 
tural bk 


8 to 10 dis 
Canada. 
Solv bks 34 dis | 








CODEYS LADY'S BOOK 
Comes freighted with its usual cargo of refined and ex- 
cellent things. ‘* Godey’’ ‘reign and rule’’ in the femi- 
nine world, The present number contains no less than 
thirty fine embellishments, particularly interesting to 
ladies. ‘The superb FASHION PLATES, and STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS, the Patterns for Neediework and Em- 
brordery, are of themselves worth treble the subscription. 
And the charming tales, the **Poetic Gems,”’ the “Useful 
Receipts,’’ and the editor’s instructive, entertaining and 
| suegestive table, are allso many extras. 
Godey’s is peculiarly an American Institution-a grand 
refined sentiments and a knowledge 





vehicle fur convey 
ot female accomp!ishments to the masses. 
|} No household should be without it. If you wish your 
daughters to havea superior teacher, one whose silent in- 
fluence will attract, charm, instruct, and refine her, pre- 
| rent her with a copy of **Godey.’’ It will be one of the 
best and most profitable $3,00 investments you ever made, 
—Hrerald and Express, Carlisle. 


} 
One Copy one year, ° ° > - 3. 
| 


Two Copies one year, - <— «ow 5. 
Three Copies one year, - - - - 
| Six Copies one year, - ~ 
Address 


- - - 10 
L. A. GODEY. 
323 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 





150 VALUABLE RECIPES, Beautiful Arts, 

DU Choiee Secrets, New Discoveries, &c., all sent, 
LONG, 

novi4- 2 


»st-paid. for only 124 cents, Address C. el. 


rasher Faius, New York, 





V ,ANTED—Male and Female Agents, to se!l anew 
book, just published- a wors that wiil sell to eve 
lady to whom it may be presented. 
rare merit and beaury, 
Apply to the Publishers 

. WENTWORTH & COMPANY, 
ocl?-t 


roduction 
clergy maa. 


It wa 
by a distinguish 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Whirty-five cents o line for the first insertice. 

Thirty cente a line for each subsequent insertion. 

Double en'uma Advertisemente—One Dollar a line fe 

{[7> Payment is required in advance. 
—————————————————— mame 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos, 14 and 16 Ann &., N. Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., New York. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 














| drawing 


| press|y for its pages. 
Galveston Wdis | 


BURNHAM, PEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mase, 


| SAFPFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conneticut. 


MeNALLY & CO., 15 Dearborn &.. Chicago, Illinois. 
\. GUNTER, No. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashv: ‘ec, Tena. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 

F.. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 


| MILTON BOULEMET, Mobi'e, Ala. 


J. C. MORGAN, New Orleans, Is. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Pau!, Minnesota. 
Periodical dealers generally throughout the United States 

ave it for sale, 








For your Wife, Daughter, Sister, or Friend. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S 
HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITED by T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F 
TOWNSEND. Por ci owe aad elegant literature, hich 
moral tune, peculiar adaptation to the bome circles « 
lamd, freshness, originality, and oheapness, this maga cis 
is acknowledged, on alt hands, to be without a rival. tt i. 
equal in the besaty of its typozraphy and the richness « 
its embellishrnen: sto the most ambitious and dearest of ou 
magazines, while it clams to lead all of them in many es 
sential features & or correct uess and exquisite beauty, its 
colored Steel FASHION PLATES were uncivatied in 

06 Phey wil. mainsain thes superiority in 188. Volame 
Xl begins in January. rERMs.- $2 4 year in advance 
Four copies for $5: twelve copies for $15, and one extra to 
setter up of clint {9 Specimens wat free to all 


ish 8 meke up clubs 
r.8 ARTHUR & CO, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, 


CODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


There is nobady like Godey, his Magazine has become 
nuthority for everything aimeost m the wo, ld of fashion, 
from the way to stew apples tothe mest tasteful ways «i 
huiiding palaces do you wish to cultivate your taste for 
take Godey—do you wisi to get good reading for 
your chaldren or wife? take Galey- do you wish to know 
anything about common or extra cooking, preserving, bra- 
king or pickling? Godey isthe receipt book, do you want 
tonave a reliable fashion report monthly, or secure the 
ittest pieces of music? take Godey, in short il you want t 
build a house, fix up turmiture, khoit lace, embroider. pai 
pictures, cut dresses for woinen or children, do leather or 
WAX work, or anythiag else, send L. A. Godey $3, and you 
will cet fulldirections within the year.—Cew Item, New 

astl, 





Address 
novl4-4t 








Six Copies one year 910. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
323 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia Pa. 


(77°3 NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
WINNER’S ACCORDEON PRIMER. 


WINNER'S VIOLIN PRIMER. 
WINNER’S FLUTE PRIMER. 








These new books contain the rudiments of music and 
the best selection of tunes ever pubushed, consisting of 
Songs, Polkas, Waltzee, Cotillicns, Ree's, Jigs. &c. Bach 
book contains eiahty piges and nearly 2” pieces, among 
which are the following tunes:— 

W illte we have missed you; | My Mary Ann: 

Maggie by mv side; | Bobbin Aroand; 

Root hog or die; | Hard Times; 

Old Dog Tray; Elien Bayne; 
Old Folks at Home; | Old riob Rid ey; 

Gentle Jenny Gray; Gentle Arnie, &c., &e., &e. 

Cl THE ACCORDEON PRIMER has the words to 
most of the song tunes, and how to repair your own Accor- 
deon 

{THE VIOLIN PRIMER has the figures (or cal!s) 
to all the Piain and Fancy Cotillions. 

Price 30 cents; a copy of either Book will be sent (post - 
paid) toany person sending tne amount in cash o¢ in red or 
blue post stamps—the cash preferred. 

Address SEP. WINNER, 


novl4-2t Philadelphia P. O., Penna, 





Three Hundred and Thirty-Six Pages, and Four 
Hundred and Forty Engravings. 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 





A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA_IN MINIA- 
£1 TURE for every man witha Farm, a Garden, or a Do- 
testic Animalt—for every place which will crow a Flower or 
a Fruit-tree—for every Parehncer ora builder in the Coun- 
try, and for every Household in_ the City, delighting tn re- 
presentations or looking forward with hopes of Rural! Life. 
Embracing 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 
sANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
Frvir Cuttcre, Domestic ANIMALS, 
ORNaMBENTAL PLantine. | Farm Brripines, 
Best Fruits & Flowers, | Hints vor CULTIVATORS. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 


By JOHN J. THOMAS, Author of the “ American 
Fruit Culturist, &c., &c. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
#1 in Gold, Postage Stamps, or Bank-note, by the pub- 
lishers, LU rHER TUCKER & SON, 

Albany, New York. 

*.* The same publishers have just issued THe ILivs- 
TRATED ANNUAL ReoisTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS for 1858— 
a beautiful annualof all Agricultuval and Horticultural 
matters—with 130 Engravings. Price 25 cents For the 
sake of introducing it more widely in every locality, they 
will pend One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL 

er 


icy" AGENTS WANTED to sell the above works in 
all parts of the country. novl4-3teow 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
75 YEARS OF AGE, 


W hose sands of life have nearly run out, discovere 
while in the East Indies, a certain cure for CONSUMP- 
TION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 

COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY. The remedy 
was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
was given up todie. He had heard much of the wonderful 
restorative and healing qualities of pen ions made from 
the East India Hemp, and the thought occurred to him that 
he might make a remedy forhischild, He studied hard ard 
succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and 
is now alive and well. He has since administered the won 
derful remedy to thousands of sufferers in ail parts of the 
world, and he has never failed in making them complete! y 
heaithy and happy. Wishing to do as much good as possi- 
ble, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow-beings as re- 
quest it, this recipe, with full and explicit directions for 
ranking it up, and successfully using it. He requires each 
applicant to inciose him one shilling—three cts. to be re- 
turned as postage on the recipe, and the remainder to be 
applied tothe payment of this advertisement. 

Address Dr. H. JAMES, 


No. 19 Grand St., Jersey City, N. Jersey. 
novl4-4é 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN OF 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 


Only 50 Cents A Year. 


THIS OLD AND STIRLING MONTHLY is the 
CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL and HORTICUL- 
TURAL JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-two closely printed pages, replete with 
practical and scientific suggestions, and embellished with 
numerous and beautiful engravings of mestic Animals, 
implements, Farin Houses, Buildings, Fruits, Flowers, 
Ornamental Trees, &c. During the present year we have 
published SIXTY-NINE PRIZE ESSAYS, written ex 
Each number contains on ap average 


| IMPLEMENTs& MACHINERY 
| Farm Economy, 











over 
FIFTY ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


from some of the best experienced farmers and fruit grow. 
ers in the United States and Canada. It is pudlished in one 
of the finest wheat and fruit-growing sections in the world, 
and has able correspondents in nearly every State in the 
Union. It is emphatically the 


« FARMER’S OWN PAPER,” 


| and no farmer or fruit-grower should be without it 


Itis so cheap that all can afford to take it, even though 
he is a subscriber to several other pipers. 
Send for a specimen, anc judge for yourself. SPECIMEN 
COPIES SENT FREE to ol a Ti 
Address OSEPH HARRIS 
oc3l-4t Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y 





2 500 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANT 7 
e circulate RAPID SELLING, Vaiuable Fa 
mily Works, which attract by their low prices, interestia, 
contents and Superbly Colored Plates. For fail pers 
culars apply, if you live East, to HENRY HOWE, 10% 
Nassau St., New York, if you live West, same, 11! 
Main St., Cincinnati. mhl5-t 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 








| pertainin 








86 Washington Street, Boston. 
G.& A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The demand for Spirite Tur- | 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Printing Inks of al] qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes 
Size, &c., furnished, promptly and in quaa- 
tities to suit purchasers. 


DERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 
OR LY = 





— 
Aah 


Ee a FATE RR prow AMERICAN AND 
4 FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all businem 

t o. Inmquirtes regarding the novelty and 
cetentabtlity of inventions answered without charse 
Agency opposite main entrance, Patent Office, Washi 
ton, C. feb23-eo 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for the 
New Year 1838. 
Think of it!—A Beastifel Three Dollar 
Magazine for $1 67 a year, to 
Clabs of Six or more. 


NEW STORIES! 
NEW ENGRAVINGS! 

NEW WRITERS! 
And NEW ATTRACTIONS generally for the 
New Year. 


GRAHAM’S 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Edited by CHARLES G. LELAND, Esq. 











The samme attractive features which have characterized 
“Grabom”” during 1887, and which have tended so materm- 


y r popularity and e:reulation. will be eam- 
tinued during the year ra, 


enene ita a 


HE FASHION AND HOME DEPARTMENT 
The intest and best Fncravines, with fu! and pain d wer 
hrons given tn each month, of the most serviceable and 
tractive costames for Ladies and Children 


SIXTY COLORED PLATES! 
FIVE IN EVERY NUMBER ‘—makinge in all. duri 
PATER PRES tof QUORED FASHION ANB 
HANDSOME PATTERNS ror att Kixps oF 
CROCHET AND NEEDLE.WORK. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 


Saperior toany pictures published ia any other monthly, 
will embellish every number of the New Voiurmea 


AN ORIGINAL STORY, entitled 


‘“ THE KING’S LOVE.” 


By JOSEVH J. REED, one of oar most Popular Anthors, 
will be commenced in the January No. 1858: also 


AN ORIGINAL POEM by GEORGE EL 
BOKER E q., 
And a GREAT DOMESTIC STORY 
by Mrs. B. C. HiKST. 


‘THE EASY TALK.” 


By the Editor, CHARLES G. LELAND, Faq., will be 
a marked feature during the New Year. 

Together with our Historical Sketches, 
Tales of Society Travel, Translations, 
Barry Tales, Poetry, Interesting Ertrarcts 
from New Works, Tales of th Wonderful, Usefel 
Sivtches, Fushionable Novelettes, Fashion Gossip, 
Cwrsosities, Hints for Ornamental Gardening, Items 
for the Ladies, Humorous E-rtracts, Yankee Travels, 
Recetpts for the Totwlet and Howsehoid, §¢ , &e. 








usual 
Sketches of 


frems of 


TERMS. 


One Copy, one year, $3,00 | Two Copies, one year, § 5,0 
Phree Copies, one year, 6,00 | Six Copies, one year, 10,60 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


To every Three Dollar subseriber we send, without charge. 
a copy of each ot the Beautiful Portraits, in oil colors, af 
GEN WASHINGTON and HENRY CLAY, mate 
pic ures, Which for beauty and artistic coloring, each 
unitation of Orl Paintings, have never before been equated 
in this country—suniar ones in London costing SLX dollars 
apiece, No home in America should be without these ime 
life-Lke Portraits. For FIVE DOLLARS, we send Twe 
copiesof the Magazine, one year and one of cach of the 
Portraits, Address WATSON & CO, 
“GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE,” Philadelphia, Pe. 
Our friends who receive PoRTRAITSs will greatly oblige 
us by showing them to their neighbors, as they only reqnire 
to be seen to be appreciated. Send in your subserrpt aus 
early, Make up your Clubs at onee. nov l4-1t-dee-1t 


$1,000 A YEAR!! $1,000 A YEAR?! 


1,000 A DAR. PROFITABLE AND HONOR- 
$1,000 A d ABLE employment for ali times. 
1,000 A Persons in town or country, in sear aie. 
$1,000 A of employment asa source of income, 
1,000 A or to fill up their leisure hours, may 
100A hear of such by enclosing two sta 
1,000 A to pay postage. to Professor JAM 
1,000 A T. HORNE, Box No. 4,551 New 
York Post Office. The employment m 
fitted to either sex; station in hfe mm, 
material. It is an article of daily con- 
samption, and can be manufactured im 
the agent's dwelling: secured by corr 
the 
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novl4-28 
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1,000 A Union, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS? 


Bex MENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEASE 
J READ THIS! AGENTS WANTED! Estee 
inducements for 1858. ; 

All persons in want of - t will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
id, by forwarding us their address, Particular attention: 
8 requested to the liberal offers we make to ali persons em- 

ing in the sale of our LARGE TYPE QUAR 
PrcfoRIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with abou ONK 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 
On receipt ofthe established price, Six Doliara, the. Pie- 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscription Book, 
will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, nt oms 
risk and expense, to any central town or Village in the Unr- 
i States, excepting those of California, Oregon 
Texas, 
Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well ' 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence wit 
us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to your 
dress our General Circular of Books, terms, and full infie- 
mation relative to the business. Address 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

nova-tf MST., N. ¥- 


181 WILLIA 
RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, (either 
lady or Gentleman) for every Town and County m 
United States, to engage ina genteel business, by whi 
from Sie to on fe month can be reqyaee. i& 5 

lara, ss, with stamp, KR, i 
— . 41 N. 6th St., Phinda. 


W 4tCHEs, JEWELRY, SILVER & PLATED 
WARE, at Reduced Prices. _No. gua 
St., below Sixth St. THOMAS W. Bat 

oc3-tf Successor to W. BAILY & + 


FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED~ 
FURNITURE, 

For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residenees.. 
CORINEX & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 Sout® 

/ SEVENTH &t., have constantly on hand a i. 
sortment of the above Furniture. Also, Dining- Room 
Chairs, ~~ Tauies, yy &. 

Suits of Furniture as low as ; and neat su 
sist ing of Marble Top Bureau, Mar je Top Washttend, 
Bedstead, Toilet Table, and four Chairs, for 

Orders from all parts of the country att to, and 
carefully packed. sep)S an 




















OT HARD TIMES !—$25 per week for Travelling: 
Agents. $20 per week for Loval Agents. Good refe- 
renee required. rticulars free to all who will incless» 
stamp or three cent piece for return postage. 

0e24-12t $.M. MYRICK £Co. Lynn, Mass. 


ANTED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT 

Winary s “ er moath. A capital of only Oa = 

quired, u cu iven , A 

and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedaie, Ri. 
sep5-3m 








QAVING UND NATIONAL SAFETY TRUS? 
COMPANY, WALN Street, South-West e 

of THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, has over O! 

LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS all mn 
Securities. Interest Fire Per Cent. Open every day. 

on Monday and Thursday evenings til! 9 0’ cick. , 





Lan’ DRESS TRIMMINGS and ZEPHYRS. 
J. G. MAXWELL & SON, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, 
1026 CHESTNUT 8t., four below Eleveuth, aad 
318 South SECOND 8t., below Spruce. 
FACTORIES—Nos. 95 and 97 GLORGE 8t,, below 
Tenth, and SECOND St., near Union. 
Prepaid orders executed promptly, and mailed. ocd 


fo ee 


OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLA 
WATCHES. 


J. LADOMUS has constant!y on hand a large 

of the above, of various celebrated makers, Te tg ow 
rants to give full satisfaction as timekeepers; also, a 
assortment of JEWELR tt: ever i 


y iption, 

which will be sold at the LUWEST PRICES aL 

store, No. 1113, ty 413 Market St. above Eleni 
seps Sm. 


R71 To introduce popular, useful, and rm 


id se.ling inventions. Only @ 
AGENTS wisest fal ndeten 


tal required. For most liberal 
ments ever offered, send 3 
WANTED. | AGENCY ‘HARMONY, Rt 











R. DOLLARD, 
4177 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Ventiiating Wig and 
Elastic Toupaces. Instruct to enable iadies and 
geatiemen to measure their own heads with accuracy. 

For Wies, Inches. and Seales. Fnches. 


No. 1. Ths rempdet tke bend, | Nonk Press, Torokend tack 

No.1. o ead. | No, 1. 

oe hed OA 
2. Over as fw 


3. gun ase f 

ver 

the head. ? . 
e has always ready for sale a s id stock of , 

T ’ w W F " . 

Cure, ko benattllly quauinsvered. pat os chen. y 

establishment inthe Cnion. Letters from any of the 

world wil receive attention, ocfSi-sowly 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
both in this country and in Europe. It is 


by 1,200 ap and with most 
success. In competition with thirty 
stitutes of the best French, Eaglish 


are, ra 
Great Medal at the World’s Erhihitien 
London, aa the best artificial limb 


been times ¢. 
{a pceneatilion with all others at the 
aire in eceived the award be at oy Frye 
os a bone 
proval i ‘ 





every applicant. 
376 Chestant Biree, Pena, 
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Wit and Gamor.— 


PHILAN TAROPOS—HIS DIARY. 


Meuday.—Set on foot a a subscription for tle 
parcbase of a horse and carriage for Rev. Mr. 
Sprawl. Was asked by one if St. Paul ever 
desired a horse and cairiage to enable him to 
pay his parishioners a visit. Told bim I thought 
there was considerable difference between the 
Gwe. Think I had bim. 

Teesday.—A gentieman met me to day, ad 
@ressing me by the name of Jores. I assured 
him my name was not Jones. Asked my par- 
doa, and requested the loan of a quarter, as 
befound difficulty in procuring change. Loaned 
# to him, and he left me with the promise of 
coming to-morrow and paying it. Regretted it 
Rad not been fifty cents he asked for. 

Wednesday. —Secing a dog with a heavy bas- 
wet in his mouth, attempted to take it from 
him, in order to relieve him. Snarled at me, 
and would have bitten me had I not relinquished 
it. Queried in my misd wketber I should 
s@vendon a great principle because one puppy 
eneried at me. Resolved to stand as firm as 
bricks. ;' 

Tharsday.—Poor womaa asking for cold 
wictuals. Don’t like them myself. Did not in- 
q@ult her by offering her any that were hot. 
Mem.—that poverty bcgets a taste for cold 
wictuais. The young man to whom I loancd 

the money did notappear yesterday. Hope no 
accident bappened to him. 

Friday.—Saw a boy with a wheelbarrow of 
papers that sppeared heavy. Asked him to 
Tet me wheel it a little way forhim. He imme- 
diately complied, and thereafter cried ‘ Ii, 
hi’? in a shrill tone, snd bade me “ propel,”’ 
at the same time applying a strap to my per- 
eon. I rebuked him for his conduct, and his 
reply was simply a contraction of countenance, 
Gat some might term a grin, and a remark in 
@ low tone that sounded much like ‘ old cove,”’ 
coupled with the injunction to ‘* goin,” but I 
could not see the relevancy of what he said. 

#alurday —Much distressed to day by the 
statement of a poor blind man who told me 

Ghat he had not a book in his house that he 
could read. Gave him a polyglot printed in 
diamond type, at which he appeared very 
grateful. My heart ached for the poor, regret- 
ting my inability to help them. Gave ten dol- 
Ears towards the new organ. Rebuked the ex- 
travagance of a young man who purchased four 
cents’ worth of chestnuts when he could have 
put his money to so much better purpose. 

Sanday.—Bade James sbut the door on this 
@acred day against all beggars. My sympathies 
a@re so acute that I am glad to have one day to 
myself to get out of the way of s0 much lace- 
cation of my feeling. 

{The foregoing is evidently but one leaf, but 
4¢ ahows how that man is laboring for the gocd 
of the world. And is the world sufficiently 
@rateful? We fear not.]—Boston Gazette. 











‘Groner Snort Sworv Exercise.—A Geor- 
@ia paper is responsible for the following spicy 
orrespondence : 

Covinctoy, March 24th. 

Gashier Bank of East Tennessee—Sir: In- 
glesed you have a bill on your bank, which is 
wejected by my exchange broker. If it is 
worth anything, send me its value in current 
money. If dead broke, please send a lock of 
quer hair. 

Respectfully, L.B 
Mempuis, Tenn., March 31st. 

Deas Sam:—Inclosed I hand you a S. C. 
Gilt for your note, same amount, received in 
years of the 2ith. I am nearly bald, or I 
would send you the lock of hair. If you say 
@o, I will send you a front tooth. 

Yours, truly, 
Cuarres D. Saurrn, President. 

Dear Sie :—Yonurs of the 31st ultimo, is at 
laand, cevering the needfu!, for which accept 
my thanks. I supposed you used the razor 
treely on others, as is usual with gentlemen in 
your line, but I had no idea you kept up the 
custom of sheving your own cranium, like the 
ancient Shylocks of Jewish descent. Save the 
molar to grind the poor, and you will doubt- 
Sess find your “front tooth"? capable of much 
% sustain your circulation. 


Yours, truly, L. B——. 





Pcr Tae Ovr.—The venerable Dr. Smith 
was preaching to his rurai charge one of the 
warmest of last summer’s Sunday nights, and, 
while he was waxing warmer in his discourse, 
ihe observed also that one of the large lamps at 
his hand was waning ard ready to expire. 
Just as he discovered it he was exclaiming, 
in reference to the impracticability of escape 
Grom the law, “ Which way shall he turn?” 
and, saying that, he put out his hand to give 
thé lamp a turn to brighten up the dying lumi- 
aary; but an officious deacon near the pulpit 
soeing that he was turning the wrong way, 
aad would have it out in a minute, cried ont, 
<< Turn fo the right, Doctor! turn to the right!” 
Whe sudden answer to the Doctor’s question 
put him out completely and the lamp at the 
game time. 





A Losa Stcmper.—Lord North was accus.- 
temed to sleep during the Parliamentary ha- 
wangues of his adversaries, leaving Sir Grey 
Gooper to note down anything remarkable. 
Daring a debate on ship- building, some tedious 
apeaker entered on a historical detail, in which, 
Gommencing with Noah's ark, he traced the 
progress of the art regularly downwards. When 
fe came to build the Spanish Armada, Sir 
Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering pre- 
uaier, who inquired at what era the honorable 
@eatieman had arrived. Being answered, ‘we 
ere mow in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
«< Dear Sir Grey,’’ said he, “why not let me 
sleep a century or two more ?”’ 








"How ro Quarrget wira your Wire.—(.dn' 


~eafeiling recipe.)—Wait until she is at her | 
‘eilet, preparatory to going out. She will be 
eure to ask you if h-r bonnet is straight. Re- 


mark that the life of nine tenths of the women | 


are passed in thinking whether their bonnets 
are straight, and wind up with the remark, that 
you never knew but one who had any common 
sone about her. Wife will ask you who that 
was. You, witha sigh, reply, «Ah! you never 
wmind.”” Wife will ask you why you did not 
emarty herthen? You say, abstractedly, «Ab! 


@ me, and.a regular row is sure to follow. 
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Bowker, who is fond of nice things for breakfast, and sometimes markets for himself, becomes an object of interest, from having laid in 


half-a-pound of fresh sausages— which saussges are in his coat-} ocket! 








THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


Little Ike Partington has written another 
School Composition. It is descriptive of the 
Bird of Jove, and reads in manner and form as 
follows : 


Agricultural. 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING 
WINTER FRUIT. 


This is the greatest bird that ever spriad his | 


wings over this great and glorious country. 


The place where he builds his nest is called | 


an eyrie, away up on the precipices where the 
foot of man can’t come, though perhaps a boy's 
might. The eagle is a ferocious fellow, and 
sits upon the tops of the cliff, and looks sharp 
for plunder. He gets tired of waiting, and 
then he starts out in the blue expansive 
heavens, and soars all around on his opinions 
over land and water. to see what he can pounce 
down upon. Bat though he is called a very 
cruel bird, he always preys before eating, just 
like any other good, moral man at the head of 
his family. He eats his victuals raw, which is 
an unfavorable habit, but it is supposed that 
he eats it so because he likes to. He is a very 
courageous bird, and will fight like blazes for 
his young, and steals chickens wherever he can 
see them. Iie bas been known to carry off a 
young baby to his nest, which seems to show 
that eagles love little children. He is a bird of 
great talons, and is much respected by birds of 
the feathered tribe that are afraid of him. He 
is a great study for artists, but appears to best 
advantage on the ten dollar gold pieces, and 
fifty cent pieces, and pretty well on the dimes, 
as he sits gathering up his thunderbolts under 
him, as if he was in a great hurry to be off. He 
has lately broke out on the new cent, and 
seems as if in his hurry he dropped all his 
thunder. The American Eagle is the patriot’s 
hope, and the inspiration of Fourth of Julys. 
He soars through the realms of the poet’s 
fancy, and whets his beak on the highest peak 
of the orator’s imagination. He is in the 
mouth of every politician, so to speak. He is 
said by them to stand on the Rocky Mountsins, 
and to dip his bill into the Atlantic, while his 
tail casts a shadow on the Pacific coast. This 
is all gammon. There never was one more 
than eight feet long from the tip of one wing to 
the tip of t’other. His angry scream is heard 
ever so far, and he don’t care a feather for any- 
body. Take him every way, he is an immense 
fowl, and his march is over the mounting wave, 
with the star spangled banner in one hand, and 
whistling Yankee Doodle. 





Tue Sunday Atlas tells a good story of a 
one-legged political orator, named Jones, who 
was pretty successful in bantering an Irishman, 
when the latter asked bim, «‘ how he had come 
to lose his leg.”? ‘‘ Well,’ said Jones, “on 
examining my pedigree, and looking up my 
descent, I found there was some Irish blood in 
me, and, becoming convinced that it had all 
settled in that left leg, I had it cut off at 
once.” “Be the powers,” said Pat, “it ’ud 


ey been a deuced good thing ef it had only | 


settled in yer head.”’ 





PARALLEL PuiLosoruy.—A sailor being about 
to sail for India, a citizen asked where his 
father died. ‘In shipwreck.” ‘* And where 
did your grandfather die ?”’ 
ing a storm arose, and he with his companions 
perished.”? «+ And your great- grandfather ?’’— 

‘¢ He also perished by shipwreck.’? ‘Then, if) 
I were you, I would never go to sea.” ‘ Pray, | 

my philosopher, where did your father die ?’’— 

«« My father, grandfather, and great-grandfather | 
died in bed.”’ « Then, if I were you, I would 
never go to bed.”’ 


AUTUMN. 


But here the melancholy Autumn dwells, 
And sighs her dreamful spells 
Among the sunless shadows of the plain 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love rosary, 
W hilst all the withered world looks dreariiy 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past, 
in the hushed mind’s mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 








Ay OssoLete EtymoLtoay.—It was the cus- 


tom while the Roman republic subsisted in 
full vigor, for the applicants for high offices to 
appear on the day of election, in long white 
robes, intimating by this that their characters 
likewise, ought to be pure and ursullied. 
[fence the origin of the word candidate—can 
didus, white, pure, sincere, &c. This garment 


(according to Plutarch) they were to wear 


without any other clothes, that the people 
might not suspect they concealed money for 
purchasing votes, and also that they might 


. | more easily show to the people the scar of 
why, indeed?” The climax is reached by this | those wounds they had received im fighting for | this remedy. Hence the reason for my com- 


the commonwealth. 


Now ee eee 


* As he was fish- | 


| method. 


—_ ——— 


They may be weil ke pt, also, by putting them 


‘into barrels in the cellar, and sifung on dry 
| ssnd until all the space unoscupied 


ov the po- 
esput up this 
ilities much 


tatocs is fulkd withsand. Potate 
way, retain ticir good eating qu: 
better than when pat into a bin, as is the usual 
Wives and daughters have observed 


I have noticed a striking difference in cif | #24 remarked, that potatoes taken from the bin 


ferent barrels of our winter fruit, on opening 
| them in the spring of the year. One barrel will 


be very much rotted, and another almost per. | 


feetly frre from rot. I have observed the same 

difference in those barrels which had been 

gathered from the ground, and the fruit more 

or less bruised. In one barrel every bruise 
| would seem to dry up and scar over, and the 
|apple remain sound, while in another, « very 
bruise would turn into a soft rot and extend to 
the whole apple. Now, why this difference ? 
There must be some cause for it. That cause 
I wish to learn, and perhaps the question is al- 
ready settled in the minds of sone of your con- 
tributors. If it is not, I hope attention will be 
turned to it. I am aware that some would 
hastily reply, the difference is owing tothe dry- 
ness or moistness of the apples when barreled up 
or to the weather at the time, or immediately 
succeeding the picking and barreling. Others, 
still, attribute the difference to the tightness or 
openness of the barrel; the one retaining all 
the moisture which arises from the sweating of 
the fruit, the other gives free ventilation. My 
own experience favors free ventilation. For- 
merly, my custom was to head up tight, in the 
best barrels I could get—but for the last few 
years I have made a three-fourths inch bole in 
both heads of the barrel and piled up out doors 
till quite late. I pile on the bilge and cover 
the surface to protect from storm and sun. It 
will be readily seen, that, with barrels thus pre- 
pared and thus piled up, whether out of door 
or in the cellar, there is a constant circulation 
through the barrel, carrying off the moisture 
which arises from sweating, so that there is at 
no time any accumulation. 

In 1855, I gathered abont 600 barrels, and 
managed the whole as above. There was much 
complaint that year about apples decaying 
badly. Mine kept well; I thought, better than 
in former years. Still there was the difference 
alluded to in the beginning of this article. The 
bruises, more or less slight, would in one bar- 
rel dry up, while in another they would become 


soft rot. 
I am no believer in lunar influences on pork, 


beef or cabbage, but I have been led to pen 
the above from a remark made in my presence, 
some year or more ago, viz.:—that a bruise 
made upon an apple at acertain time in the 
moon would dry up and not rot. The remark 
was second or third hand, and my informant 
could not tell what time in the moon it was 
best to gather apples. 

Whatever may be the cause of one apple, or 
/one barrel of apples, bruised or not bruised, 
keeping better than another, the subject is 
worth attention.—Correspondent New England 
| Farmer. 


REMEDY FOR THE POTATO ROT. 


Ra‘se potatoes from the balls, and keep 
them a/ter they are dug, from the air and light. 
| Having pursued this course for seven years, 
| and suffered nothing in the meantime from the 

| rot, I conclude myself fairly entitled to the re- 

ward offered by the State. I had been experi- 

| menting two years when I first learned the 
Commonwealth had offered the liberal bounty 
| for the discovery of a sure and practical re- 
medy for the Potato Rot. 

Whether the Committee shall consider me 
entitled to the reward offered or not, I bave the 








satisiaction of having discovered a sure an 
practical remedy, which I have thoroughly 
tested and confirmed, Whatever the Committee 
may do, I fee! myself entitled to the honor of 
| being a benefactor to the farmers of the State 
' not only, but of all elsewhere, who cultivate 
| the potato. 

It now being the season for digging potatoes, 
| it seems a favorable opportunity for making 
known my remedy for prevention of the potato 
rot. It is as follows: 

Bury your potatoes as soon as possible after 
digging theo, avoiding as much as you can 
their exposure to the air and light. They may 

, be put into an old fashioned potato hole, or 
covered on the surface of the earth, so as to 
protect them from the frost—I prefer the latter 
method—and keep them tbus until the day you 
| want them to plant—and then be careful to use 
none for seed but what are perfectly sound and 
healthful—cut or uncut as you prefer—and you 
will be sure of sound potatoes next season, and 
just as long after as my directions are strictly 
followed. Seven years’ trial has confirmed 





plete confidence in it. 


a 





| to cook, are better, when taken from that part 


of it where the dirt is most abundant, in con- 
sequence of “dumping” them from a cart 
through a tpout to the bin. This fact goes to 
coufirm the use of barrels with sand, for the 
better preservation of potatoes for winter use, 
ard until new potatoes are procuced. Every 
farmer knows that light, air, and the heat of the 
sun, each ard all, tend to impair the eatiog 
qualities of potatoes, and it would seem a fair 
deduction, also, that these same influences 
shou'd impair and weaken the vital power of 
the tubers, thus rendering them liable to dis- 
ease. 

In olden times, most of the farmers’ cellars 
were dark—rendering it necessary to take a 
light in order to see, aud guide the cider tap 
at noonday. In these days, cellars were gene- 
rally small, making it tecessary for farmers to 
winter many of their potatoes, oftentimes, in 
holes. I remember well how much better the 
potatoes were when taken from the hole opened 
in the spring, than from the cellar. 


Now, it is very different. Cellars are gene- 
rally much larger, more airy, and so well 
lighted, that no artificial light is necessary 
when visiting them by day. There can be no 
doubt that the quality and vitality of potatoes 
are both seriously injured when stored in such 
cellars as last described, for those first alluded 
to did not keep them as well as the potato- 
hole, as observation amply shows and confirms. 


These are some of the reasons why I con- 
sider my remedy, now made known, a sure pre- 
ventive, if duly observed and practised, of the 
Potato Rot.—Cor. New England Farmer. 





JUMPING HORSES. 


In teaching a horse to leap flying or stand- 
ing, a bar I hold to be the very worst appliance 
ever contrived; it is unlike anything he ever 
saw before, or probably ever will see again. 
Some bars are left without sloping boards un- 
der them; these boards should be two feet 
high, and spread at bottom so as to keep a 
horse at least a foot and some inches from 
breasting the bar itself; but even then, for a 
tlying leap, it is far better to practise him at an 
obstacle he will be likely to meet in crossing a 
country. It is said that the rails on each side 
prevent his bolting to avoid the leap; they do 
at the time. But a horse accustomed to lesp 
thus confined will be very likely to turn from 
a fence where he finds himself with the oppor- 
tunity of doing so; it is like taking the winkers 
off a horse in harness, accustomed to wear 
them. We cannot always have rails on each 
side of afence to keep a horse etraight, and 
hemming him in, and flogging him till he takes 
tbe bar, “ somehow’ is the worst possible 
way to make a leaper of him. I have found a 
very supple thing the best to teach a standing 
jumper to raise himself—this is to be met with 
in the country nearly everywhere, namely, the 
trunks of fallen trees; you may pick them of | 
smaller or greater diameter, in accordance with | 
the horse’s early or advanced state of tuition. 
They will not give way—he soon learns that; | 
they keep him about a desirable distance from | 
his lesp. And do not make a clatter to alarm 
him, should he put his fore feet on them, as is | 
the case with the sloping boards of a bar. I 
Lave irequently seen horses so alarmed from | 
having dope this, that it was diflicult to get | 
them near a baf fot some time after; and to | 
attempt practising a young horse at one with- | 
out them, would be worse still. A bar should | 
be thoroughly well clothed with furze, if a | 
horse is practised at it in a trot, or canter, but | 
he is apt to refuse approaching one so clothed | 
clese enough for a standing leap, and will not 
raise himsIf steadily before it; and perfect 
coolness and self-possession are quite indis- 
pensabdle to a standing jumper. When a borse 
bas been practised at the trunks of trees till | 
he will take the largest with perfect coolness | 
and certainty, the next things to put him to are 
strong wattled hurdles of different heights, | 
Jeaning «& little from him, but so firmly staked | 
up as to render it impoesible for him to knock 
them down. When he will, without hesitation, 
take the highest of these, set upright, he may 
be put tothe bar. Why I object toa plain bar 
jor young beginners is, they see under it. Un- 
less it is clothed, they wili try to knock it 
down, seeing but a small looking obstacle. 
They are apt to knock their knees against it, 
which makes them shy of it. In fact, a horse 


requires to be very perfect as a standing jumper | | it did not exist. 





| Indian meal. 


before he will take a plain t ber with confidence, 
In teach- 
ing horses, any other animal, or «ven man, we 
shouki always make the task of young begin- 
ners ‘e/ow their cepacities and capabilities at 
the time. 


and without bungling or hesitation. 


By this we avoid hesitation, refusal, 
or failure in the pupil, and protably avoid the 
necissity of We bring them on 
by degrees till they attain perfection, as nearly 
as their natural powers or capacities permit — 
Harry His n London Freid. 
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SIDKS, 
TaD ge 
them, if you can, so that none of them will 
freeze. It will help greatly t 
pipes are pla 
be. A pump frozen up, or with a pipe burst, 
in mid-winter, is a great annoyance.—Ohio 
Farmer. 
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Bioopy Murkaixs.—HUaving spent thirty 
years in Wilmington, Loraine county, Ohio, I 
learned by salting cattle regularly twice a week 
en the ground, in the same place, that they 
would lick out a perfect dish in that clay soil, 
and entirely prevent the bloody murrain, a dis. 
ease which | am perfectly prepared to show it 
is impossible to cure.—UCorrespondent of Ex- 
change. 





_ Msefal Receipts, 


How ro Cure Eae@ Earina Hens.—A Lon- 
don paper says, that hens can be cured from 
eating eggs, by preparing an egg-shell, and 
substituting mustard or some unpleasant drug 
in its place, and putting this false egg back 
into the nest. Once having tasted the offen- 
sive imposture, the offending hen will never 
touch an egg again. 

To Crean Ripine -Hapirs.—Take a piece of 
woollen cloth, dip it in either spirits of wine 
or ammonia, and rub the marks, and they will 
at once disappear. This application will do to 
remove any grease marks. The spirits of wine 
are the most sgreeable to use. 

Cream Pie.—Cream pie, and very rich, is 
made by a rich paste for bottom; then a layer 
of butter, the thickness of a cent; then one of 
sugar; then one of flour, the same thickness, 
and fi!l up with cream. 

Tomato Carsve.—G. L. C. recommends this 
receipt, which will be found excellent :—1] 
quart best vinegar, 4 ounce mace, | ounce 
cloves, } ounce black pepper, } ounce Jamaica 
pepper, } ounce long pepper, } ounce ginger, 
} ounce mustard seed, 25 capsicums, 50 toma- 
toes, 6 heads of garlic, 1 stick of horseradish. 
On the 50 tomatoes throw ¢ pound of salt, and 
let them stand three days. Boil the above in- 
gredients (except the tomatoes) half an hour, 
then peel the tomatoes, and add them to it, 
boil them together half an hour, strain them 
through a sieve, and when cold bottle it. 

To Dye 4 Bricut anv Lastixa Yettow.— 
Simmer your hanks of yarn in strong alum 
water; then put a layer of peach tree leaves in 
a tub then a layer of yarn, then leaves, till all 
are in; then pour over them the boiling hot 
alum water to cover them ; let it s?t all night; 
wring out and airit- then heat the dye and 
put in fresh leaves with the same yarn, in 
layers, and pour over the hot dye for several 
days, wring it each day till you get it the 
shade you like. Set it with strong suds. This 
makes a fast color that grows brighter by wash- 
ing in strong suds. 

Ixpian Meat Doven Nuts —A teacup and a | 
half of boiling milk, poured on two teacups of | 
When it is cool add two teacups 
of wheat flour, one teacup of butter, one anda 
half of sugar, one cf yeast, and two eggs, with 
a tablespoonful of cinnamon, or a grated nut- 
meg. If not sufficiently stiff, add equal por- 
tions of wheat and Indian meal. Let it rise 
till very light. Roll it about half an inch thick, 
and cut it into small diamond shaped cakes, and 
boil them in lard. 

KinGBone, Bic Heap ann Sweeney.—Jas. D. 
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Slean, of Shiloh, Gibson City, Lowa, states in | 
the Rural N ew y orker, that he is possessed of | 


a young mare which was very lage from 
| Ringbone, and cured her by using the follow- 
ing mixtute :—1 quart alcohol; 
spike; 1 ounce gum camphor; | pint spirits of | 
turpentine ; 1 ounce blue stone (vitriol 7?) pul- 
verized.”? The whole is mixed together, and 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 


RN FOR THE 4ATURDAT EVENING POST. 
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My whole is a very i Proverb 
YOUNG AMERICA, 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEM FOR THE SATURDAY BVYENING PesT. 


lam composed of 2 etters 


My ®). Is, 1 3 is acity in England 
» Anstria 
My 7. 6.1 3. 17 : ity in Brazil 
My 25. 15 is, 2 Lm 3 s a river in South 


My 25, 33, =, 6,1 8. is acity ia Naples 
My 2 2 ‘ ty in Arabia 
l in Fra 
My 1 ‘ » 9 11 4 ¢ acity 
My 22. 2 ™, 5,8, isa chy 
1 n Africa 
sous Peasant of Switrerliand 
WALTER SCOPFT, IR 
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My aole was the first profane writer and Greek 
Oo. D. FITZGERRALD. 
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CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBRING POST. 
When ushered iato being, 
My frst wus free from guile— 
And ia the garden of Eden, 
{t there re mained awhile. 


Go seareh the page of history, 
Profane as well as divine, 

Ard you will have no trouble 
My second there to find. 

Now what my whole is, reader, 
You may guess it if you caa— 

For this is all I'L! tell you, 
That 


Brownsbero, Ky. 


itis a command. 


FRANK MADDOX. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYEHING POST. 
The hunter in the forest wide, 
Tae farmer in his field, 
The sailor on the ocean’s tide, 
The sold:er with his shield, 
My first have seen. 


The farmer tills the mellow ground, 
The hunter traps the deer ; 
W hen the sailor hears my second's sound, 
He knows that land Is near : 
’Tis true, | ween. 


W hea brightly shines the morning's sun, 
My whole ts high tn air! 
The laborer, when his work is done, 
Loves its sweet voice to hear— 
In meadow green. 


Pequea, Pa 





4 ; CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
My first is a color, I trow; 
My second’s where produce does grow ; 


My whole was a great preacher, I know. 
‘ 





AN INTEREST QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBNING POST. 
John having oceasion to borrow some money, got 


S100, at 6 per cent. per annum, simple iaterest; but = 


wanting more, he borrowed the same day, at some other 
place, another $100, at 5 percent. per annum, 
pound interest. Now we all know compound 
will ron on interest again, if not paid at the end of tip 
year; whereas simple interest will never rua on inte” 
rest again until paid. Now John paid nothing either 
on principal or interest on either note, until both netes 
were in amount the same 
then the amount due on each note’ and in what length’ 
of time from the day the notes were given, was @ 
payment made ” 
Crotzersville —— Co , Pa. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EBVENING POST. 


~~ 


F aaa 


The question is, what was” 


DANIEL DIEFENBACK. 4 


icy" What is the difference between s man watehe” 


ing the operations of a barber, and a broker? Answe 
The one notes a shave, the other shaves a note. 
ij Why are men enclosing a piece of ground, 
like others engaged with swords’? Ans —Because they” 
are fencing. 2 
ic7> Why is acertaim fashionable repast like asandy 
plain? Ans —Because it is a desert. w.s.M> 
Tilttin. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA —Christianity latrodace@ 
into England GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA-—Ed- 
ward Rutledge. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
Etienne Jacques Joseph Alexandre Macdonald. CHA-~ 
RADE —Horsemanship. RESUS -~Pope-—Gray, 
(Pittsburg, Oar, Pea, Eulegy) RIDDLE — Frigate. 
ANAGRAMS —Montpelier, Annapolis, Springfield, 
Frankfort, Montgomery, New Orleans, Richmond, 
Tallahassee. GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM .—1 7115 
rods 





ANSWER TO CHARADE PUBLISHED OCT.17« 
F jerce blew the wind, the sea ran mountains high, 
While hundreds rushed upon the sea-washed deck, 
| From many tongues went up the fearfal cry— 
Yb! ILeavens we're lost, we're lost, the ship’s a 


wreck *, 


1 ounce oil of | The ship was settling by the head apace, 


Some harrowing partings here and there were seen 
Death grimly, sternly, stared them in the face, 
W hen to their rescue came the Brig Marine. 


when dissolved is ready for use. Mr. S. ap- | When Noab lived in dim and distant times, 


| plied this decoction with a brush once each | 
| day. 


He says, ‘¢ It should be put on sparing- 
ly or it will blister. 
with lard. This mixture has also cured < big- 
head’ and ‘sweeney.’ ”’ 





Tue THEeory or Beavry.—The theory that | 5° ™any of our poets are renowned, 


beauty is merely the result of custom was very | 
common in Jobnson’s time. And it was, in- | 


deed, a curious retrioution of the folly of the | | But this I'L say of praise, it is my meed, 


world of art, which, for some three centuries, 


beauty, that at last it should be led to deny | 


the very existence of what it had so morbidly | Princeton, N. J 


and passionately sought. It was as if a child | 
should leave its home to pursue the rainbow, | 


The Lord he saw the people were not good, 
So dark, and beinous were their many mari 
That he destroyed them by a mighty food 


If a blister arises grease | One family, and only one, was saved, 


Aad this wes Nosh's, evea including Ham, 


| For they no doubt religiously bebaved, 


7 


And thereby gained the favor of the great I-AM. 


> 


So maay Wrote so much, aad wrote so weil, 
So many with the laurel have beea crowned, 
Which ene you mean is hard for me to tell ; 


| lead 


| 


* 


y, 


W here e’er is spoken, or admired, our tongue, aor 
had given itself recklessly to the pursuit vet W ith pleasure unborn multitudes will read, 


The Night Thoughts of the illustrieus Deoter 


Young 


Cc. LEACH. 
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07” A great man is one whe can make bis” 
_and then, breathless and hopeless, declare that | children obey him when they are out of Bis 


| seme. = 


= 





